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A Popular Text 


brought up-to-date ready for fall use 


An Introduction to Education 
REVISED EDITION 


George W. Frasier Winfield D. Armentrout 
President Director of Instruction 


Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 
363 pages, $1.80 


The field of education changes rapidly. A number of new topics have come into 
prominence since the first edition of this text appeared in 1924. Among those 
included in this new edition are 


New-Type Examinations Organized Curriculum Revision 
Pre-School Education Adult Education 
The Dalton Plan The Junior College 


A complete new set of plates has been prepared. This has made possible new 
treatments and up-to-date data in the case of many topics in the original text 
The use of the first edition in over one hundred and fifty institutions has furnished 
the background for numerous improvements in the organization and wording of 
the text. 

Send for a copy to examine for possible class use. 


SCOTT FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue 29 Pryor Street, N.E. 5 West 19th Street 
CHICAGO ATLANTA NEW YORK 
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‘*.. . written in a language and in a spirit that will be sure to make the 


subject fascinating.”’ Education, February, 1927. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY 


A High School Text by ALFRED C. KINSEY, Indiana University 


A warm affection for growing youth and an intimate experience in its ways 
have 'made the text as human and fascinating as it is scientifically correct. Its 
bearing on human problems is unique: no other high school text brings facts 
and details so ably to bear on the development of principles applicable to life. 
It is a biology in a double sense: it not only unifies our concept of living things, 
but it shows how to get the most out of them and out of life itself. Stress is 
not on the theoretical but on the vital and usable. 


There are 430 superlative illustrations. Author and publishers have spared 
neither expense nor effort to assemble these, and the result is a wealth of visual! 
material that exceeds every former standard. In themselves, these pictures 
constitute a first-rank contribution to teaching. They tell the story, and in no 
uncertain terms. 


There is a place for this fine text in your course. 
Full information on request 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


227 South 6th Street, Philadelphia 2244 Calumet Avenue, Chicag° 
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THE LOCARNO CONFERENCE OF 
THE NEW EDUCATION 
FELLOWSHIP 


Wuar is the true meaning of ‘‘freedom 
in education’? To what extent can the so- 
called newer schools in Europe and Amer- 
ica carry out the ideas of freedom and self- 
activity they profess? 

These were the main questions before the 
Fourth International Conference of the 
New Edueation Fellowship, held at Lo- 
earno, Switzerland, from August 3 to 15, 


and attended by 1,100 people from 51 coun- . 


tries. Between two and three hundred of 
those in attendance were Americans, chiefly 
teachers from ‘‘progressive’’ schools, who 
had come on their own initiative to learn 
what the rest of the world was doing, to- 
gether with teachers and heads of more 
conservative institutions interested in find- 
ing out what this ‘‘new education’’ really 
amounted to. Those who had been present 
at Heidelberg’ two years before felt again 
the significance of the work of this group 
—its wholesome informality, its tolerance, 
its eagerness to get at the underlying prin- 
ciples of understanding—qualities which 
even the increase in numbers did not quite 
take away. 


FREEDOM IN EDUCATION 

“The true meaning of freedom in educa- 
tion’’ proved as fruitful a theme as had 
“the release of ereative energy in the 
child’’ two years ago. At the morning 
session on August 4 representatives of sev- 
eral European countries attempted to 
answer the question. Pointing out that 


‘See ScHOoL anp Socrery, September 19, 1925. 





this is the year of Pestalozzi’s centenary, 
Professor Paul Bovet, of the International 
Bureau of Education at Geneva, who was 
president of the conference, opened with the 
words of Pestalozzi on the question of free- 
dom: ‘‘ Freedom is a good thing; obedience 
is likewise a good thing,’’ and asserted that 
the conference would probably find itself 
coming to something of the same conclusion. 
He said: 


New education means for us the education which, 
starting from the child himself, looks upon him, not 
as a plastic thing to be moulded from without, but 
as a living creature that develops through activity, 
having within himself the principle of his own 
activity. 

To know the laws of this development in order 
to take them into account is an indispensable con- 
dition of all educational action, and consequently 
the first task of every educator. But how can these 
laws ever be known unless the child has, first and 
foremost and on principle, all possible freedom? 
(I say ‘‘possible’’; the limit is elastic, not non- 
existent, the freedom of each one having as its 
limit, according to the well-known formula, the 
freedom of others.) We can not ‘‘ psychologize’’ 
education, unless psychology first progresses; psy- 
chology can not progress unless we prepare to make 
observations on the child in a condition of freedom. 
Experimental schools, experimental classes are in- 
dispensable; the more good ones any scholastic 
system possesses, the more rapidly it will progress. 
The freedom of the child is the first means of 
instruction for the educator. 

Even in the absence of maximum freedom, the 
somewhat limited types of freedom which many 
modern experiments have granted to the pupil, 
sometimes by chance, have shown themselves to be 
successful, above all fruitful. I refer, for example, 
to free drawing and art; freedom in part to draw 
up one’s own time allowance, as in the Dalton plan; 
freedom for small children to select from a choice 
of exercises, as with Montessori work. Freedom is 
the means of bringing out the diversity of talent, 
of initiating on the one hand the teachers and the 
educational authorities into the knowledge of indi- 
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vidual differences and the principles of the ‘‘non- 
standardized’’ school, and on the other hand the 
children into the laws of the division of work and 
the duty of solidarity. 


Others who contributed to the discussion 
of freedom on the opening day of the con- 
ference were Dr. Elizabeth Rotten, of Ger- 
many, and Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, director of 
the English New Education Fellowship. 
Dr. Rotten emphasized freedom as an inner 
thing—the mastery of oneself. ‘‘We must 
learn to distinguish,’’ she said, ‘‘between 
false freedom, which is mere license, and 
genuine freedom, which demands the de- 
velopment of one’s abilities to the highest 
for cooperative effort with all mankind.’’ 
Mrs. Ensor, discussing the ‘‘Relativity of 
Freedom,’’ claimed for Einstein’s theory 
applications into other fields than that for 
which it was originally stated, including 
education. She enumerated kinds of free- 
dom—material freedom, emotional freedom, 
mental freedom and spiritual freedom, and 
then said: 


Few people have as yet acquired emotional free- 
dom. Many of us feel a great emotional force 
within ourselves, but we are afraid of it, for we 
have not as yet complete control, and therefore we 
repress emotion in every direction. Mental free- 
dom is still rarer. We are full of prejudices, 
biased by our sex, our race, our color, our national- 
ity, our political views, our sectarianism. We look 
on life through these spectacles, and consequently 
see only a portion of truth—but unfortunately most 
of us think that what we see is the totality of truth. 

The philosophy of freedom is of enormous im- 
portance in the life of a teacher. The tragedy of 
education is that so many of the teachers in our 
schools are not psychologically free, and that this 
fact is at present so little appreciated. 

The meaning of freedom in education has been 
considerably realized for the child up to ten or 
twelve, but very little has yet been done in sec- 
ondary education. The teacher of a young child 
has a rich choice of methods and techniques; in- 
deed, we are confronted by a grave danger—that 
of becoming the slave of a method. Once a teacher 
has discovered a plan or method, there is a tempta- 
tion to produce it in such a form as to be avail- 
able for every teacher without due adaptation. I 
venture to think that no method adopted whole- 
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sale has a real life, that one of the great spiritual) 
laws is that we get from a thing just as much a 
we put into it. The Decroly method, the Mackinder 
apparatus, the Winnetka technique are alive be- 
cause their creators have put such energy, «lf. 
sacrifice and enthusiasm into the finding of them, 
It is essential to understand that the background 
must also be studied, and that no scheme imported 
from one country or one set of conditions is likely 
to suit another. ; 

Unfortunately, practically nothing has yet been 
done in secondary schools, and of all teachers the 
secondary school teacher is the most bound by 
tradition, convention and examination, and by 
specialization. 


PsYCHOLOGY AND THE ScHOOL 


Psychologists of different schools next 
took up the question of ‘‘freedom in edu. 
eation.’’ Dr. Alfred Adler, of Vienna, 
stated his theory of the need for encourage. 
ment for human beings, in order that the 
best each has within him might be realized, 
and thereby started a discussion among the 
delegates that continued throughout the 
conference. Dr. O. Fister, of Zurich, dis- 
cussing ‘‘the meaning of freedom in the 
light of psychoanalysis,’’ insisted that many 
children, in and out of school, suffer from 
‘‘inhibitions,’’ which prevent them from 
acting according to conscience and judg- 
ment and force them to do exactly the 
opposite. ‘‘This is shown,’’ he said, ‘in 4 
marked degree with children who sufier 
from pronounced neuroses, kleptomania, il- 
lusions, lack of concentration, violent rages, 
fears.’’ He added: 

Psychoanalysis has found the origin of these i 
hibitions in ‘‘repressions’’—that is, in the thrust 
ing of overpowering ideas and feelings into the sub- 
conscious by which the urge is prevented from 
expressing itself directly and openly. The cons 
quence is a division of the personality which leads 
to a suspension of free will—the suspension 0! * 
called ‘‘formal’’ freedom. | 

By means of the old psychology of the consei0* 
ness, such a loss of free action can not be deatt 
with. Yet in many cases under favorable circum 
stances psychoanalysis successfully deals with them 
in bringing together the conscious and the sub 
conscious tendencies, unmasking and making 10 
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nocuous the true causes of the unconscious re- 
sistance, and so establishing the mastery of the 
ethical or religious ideal over the forces of soul 


and mind. 

Following these more or less technical 
and philosophical statements, Dr. Ovide 
Decroly, of Brussels, founder of the school 
“for life by means of life,’’ deseribed what 
was actually done in his own experimental 
school and in the publie schools where his 
experiments are being tried. He insisted 
asa result of his experience that freedom in 
the school must be an individual and per- 
sonal thing, varying for each individual 
child and changing constantly for each set 
of new conditions. He said: 


The adversaries of freedom for the child main- 
tain that it results in the suppression of the adult’s 
opposition to all that the narrowly egotistic ten- 
dencies of the child impel him to do or to refrain 
from doing—his unpleasant, harmful, dangerous or 
instinctive activities. .. . But that is only looking 
on one side of the problem. Leaving the child free 
means also allowing him to manifest his good ten- 
dencies—the urge to experimenting, unraveling 
problems, expressing his thoughts; it means helping 
him to discern the world... . 

The best situation from an educational stand- 
point seems to be that in which the child is ap- 
parently the least restricted, and in which the re- 
strietions arise less from the adults than from the 
surroundings themselves. The influence of the 
adult is of course quite indispensable, but not so 
much to restrict and eurb as to stimulate and or- 
ganize in an’ appropriate milieu. The more the 
teacher is himself an example of activity, the better 
he organizes the occupations in his class, the more 
likely he will be to achieve the maximum of disci- 
pline with the minimum of difficulties, the maxi- 
mum of initiative and freedom for the pupils with 
the minimum of punishment. 


Tue AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION 


For the most part the Americans present 
at Locarno had come to listen, rather than 
‘0 speak. Several of the main evening 
speakers and a number of the leaders of 
“iscussion groups were, however, from the 
United States. 


Two Americans who attracted especial 
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attention were Professor Harold Rugg, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
whose ideas on curriculum were much 
sought after, and Carleton Washburne, of 
Winnetka, Illinois, whose accounts of the 
Winnetka technique of individual instrue- 
tion aroused great differences of opinion 
among the delegates. Scientific study of 
the curriculum and acceptance of a philos- 
ophy of enrichment, especially through art 
and music, were the points insisted upon by 
Dr. Rugg in his main address and in the 
largely attended group discussions which 
he was asked to lead. He told of the recent 
work on curriculum revision in the United 
States, illustrating especially by the study 
of reading the new attitude toward both 
content and method. He emphasized the 
fact that scientific methods made possible a 
large saving in the time necessary for the 
acquisition of the mere skills, quoting with 
approval Ernest Horn’s pronouncement 
that only one fifth of the time now spent 
on the skills is necessary with improved 
methods to achieve present standards. He 
would employ the four hours daily thus 
saved in providing a more enriched edu- 
cation. 

How Winnetka schools separate the aca- 
demic subjects from other activities and 
allow each pupil to work individually at his 
own rate on the academic material was ex- 
plained in detail by Mr. Washburne. He 
said: 

Advocates of liberty in education sometimes lose 
sight of necessary limitations of freedom and, in 
their efforts to get rid of a rigid education, fail 
to give that mastery of the fundamental knowl- 
edges and skills which is essential for every child 
if he is to play his part in the world. 

The traditional schools all over the world gen- 
erally limit themselves to an attempt to inculeate 
facts and a certain skill in numbers and language, 
and this attempt is ineffective and time-wasting. 
Both of these kinds of education are defective. 

What is needed, it seems to some of us, is a 


wiser, a more enlightened organization of the 
program of studies and methods of instruction, 
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so that a certain amount of time may be devoted 
to free activities. This requires, first of all, a 
precise statement of the subject-matter we want 
the pupil to acquire: How far we shall expect 
him to read and comprehend; what arithmetic 
problems we shall expect him to solve, and the 
speed and accuracy we shall demand of him in 
handwriting, spelling and the facts of history 
and geography. There must be a means of diag- 
nostic testing. The organization of subject-mat- 
ter must be such that the child may advance step 
by step with a minimum of outside assistance, 
and the textbooks must be so arranged that the 
child can teach himself, presenting a varied quan- 
tity of exercises for children of different stages 
of development. Such an organization of aca- 
demic subject-matter established on a scientific 
basis will give the child a mastery of facts and 
knowledge sufficient for his place in society. 
What is still more important, this aim will be 
achieved in much less time than is required in 
ordinary schools. An hour and a half in the morn- 
ing and an hour and a quarter in the afternoon 
are all that is necessary for this; the remaining 
time becomes available for other purposes. 

We introduce into this period of additional time 
a great variety of activities, activities which have 
as their purpose the stimulating in the individual 
of the desire to create personally and to develop 
in himself the social sense. These two ends are 
essential. We wish to encourage each child to 
strengthen his own interests and his own ideas, 
to be original, to be creative. But we wish him 
also to have consideration for his fellow-beings; 
we wish him to bring his personal contribution 
to the group and we wish this contribution to be 
worth while. 


How an American city high school of 
2,000 girls operates on a modified ‘‘ Dalton 
Plan’’ was described for the conference by 
Dr. Lucy L. W. Wilson, of the South Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls. Two prin- 
ciples guided the teachers of her school, she 
said: (1) Individual work, but in a social 
setting; (2) liberty, but with responsibil- 
ity. She described the individual work in 
her school with its 26 different nationalities 
and pupils from homes where three fourths 
of the parents spoke a foreign tongue. 
She told how she had recently been discuss- 
ing with one of her classes the objects and 
advantages of their school. Recalling to 
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the pupils the knowledge, habits, attitude 
and appreciation they had brought with 
them from the elementary schools, Dr. Wi}. 
son asked them what experiences in {hy 
four years of high school had most contrib. 
uted to make women of them. Their reply 
was: ‘‘The responsibilities and the liberty 
of the last three years, thanks to the Dalton 
Plan,’’ and ‘‘the responsibility of having 
a position in the students’ association of the 
school.’’ 

Mrs. Marietta Johnson, of the Fairhope 
(Alabama) School of Organic Education, 
a pioneer in the new type of schools in 
America, spoke with special reference to 
coeducation. In answer to the inquiries of 
many foreign educators, who are either 
skepties or frankly hostile on the question, 
she said: 

Man is a social being. And since the law of 
attraction is stronger between beings of different 
sex, boys and girls ought to play and work to- 
gether. This wholesome and frank relation 
should continue even when they become older ani 
the sex instinect—coincidentally with socia! eon- 
science, develops in them. A normal growth de 
pends on balance of attraction; that is why | 
think it very important that boys and girls should 
work together during all their years of growth 
up through college and university. 

Not that coeducation does not produce diffcu: 
ties. There are sometimes tragedies. But coed 
cation is as necessary to the welfare of society 
as to the individual. Furthermore, the problems 
in the non-mixed school are even more difficult 
than in the mixed school. 


One American who attracted consider 
able attention in the few days he attended 
the conference was Dr. M. C. Del Manz, 
of New York City, representing the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers Collegé 
Columbia University. Dr. Del Manzo hs 
been in Europe some months, working 
the problem of international exchange “ 
teachers and students. In a specially & 
ranged afternoon lecture he explained t 
an audience representing most of the fifty- 
one nations at the conference the progt” 
of the International Institute. 
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SEcoNDARY EDUCATION 


One of the few main addresses dealing 
specifically with secondary education at 
the conference was that of Dr. Paul Deng- 
ler, director of the Austro-American Insti- 
tute of Education, Vienna. ‘‘The great 
problem that we have to solve finally in a 
practical way and not merely to discuss,’’ 
said Dr. Dengler, ‘‘is the transformation 
of the secondary school.’’ He laid down 
the following principles: 

1. The secondary school in every country should 


be the focus of attention, 
2. Solution of the problem should not rest alone 
with private, experimental schools, presenting as 


they do special conditions, 
3. What has to be transformed is the typical 
Gymnasium in German-speaking countries, the 


Lycée in France and the corresponding institu- 
tions in other countries. 

4. This transformation consists partly in adapt- 
ing the curriculum to the conditions of modern 
life. 

5. This transformation consists partly in the 
change of method which, wherever practicable, 
wakens active powers and develops activities. 

6. Even more important than the reform of 
curriculum and method is the change from within. 
Character-formation must be the definite aim. 

7. This character-formation means the unfold- 
ing of free personalities, 

8. Pupils, teacher and parents, blended in a 
single community, must cooperate equally in achiev- 
ing this end. 


In aceordanece with the eustom of pre- 
vious conferences, some opportunity was 
given for addresses of a more general char- 
acter than the theme of the conference. 
Thus Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose, F.R.S., of 
Caleutta, a member of the Committee on 
International Cooperation of the League of 
Nations, took as his subject ‘‘The Unity of 
Life.” Beginning with the assertion that 
“the excessive specialization of modern 
sclence produces the danger of losing sight 
of the fact that there is only one truth, only 
one science, and that this science includes 
all branches of knowledge,’’ the speaker de- 
scribed his researches among plants, which 
showed, he asserted, that: 
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The plant is not simply a growing vegetable 
mass, but each fragment of it is full of sensitive- 
ness. We find that the plant is an organized unit, 
its different parts bound together by conducting 
threads. 


Wilhelm Paulsen, Oberstadtschulrat of 
Berlin, and Dr. Adolphe Ferriére, of 
Geneva, both returned to the specific theme 
of the conference, the former discussing 
‘‘the freedom of the educator’’ and the 
latter ‘‘the discipline of freedom and means 
to attain it.’’ That the fundamental peda- 
gogical problem is to ‘‘eliminate every kind 
of education based on dogma and theory 
and to make as completely objective as pos- 
sible the educative influence in the environ- 
ment of the child’’ was the contention of 
Herr Paulsen. He said: 


All problems together give way before the prob- 
lem of the educator: the elimination of the sub- 
jective element in education. The teacher retires. 
Hitherto his freedom has been an illusion, for he 
has been the slave of an idea which has been 
forced on him too. From now onwards a free 
man among free men, as human being, character, 
artist and economist, though not the first, he is 
certainly the most valuable member of the youth- 
ful community, mediator and cooperator in the 
formation of their lives, leader and representa- 
tive of their development. Hence less education 
for teachers; instead, selection of teachers from 
among all the hardworking and liberal occupations 
of human society. 


‘*The only way to freedom is through 
discipline’’ was Dr. Ferriére’s thesis. He 
would not abolish ordinary school disci- 
plines, but he would improve them accord- 
ing to the exigencies of psychology and 
good sense: 


The educator should be to the child a repre- 
sentative of Divine Reason in man. If he asso- 
ciates himself with the child’s interests and with 
a deep search for the right and the true he will 
bring his pupil more joy than pain. The right 
and the true closely united for the beautiful are 
the natural and needed atmosphere of the spirit. 
Even pain, inflicted by the teacher in the name 
of impersonal reason, deepens the child’s real love, 
for the child feels distinctly that the teacher he 
loves is there for the purpose of transmitting to 
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younger generations the torch of experience re- 
ceived from the past and become the torch of the 
highest science of the day. 


Tue Discussion GROUPS 


A special feature of the conference were 
the discussion groups, which convened 
nearly every forenoon during the two 
weeks. There was a main psychology 
group, over which Professor Boret himself 
presided, followed by a series that included 
coeducation, progressive methods for chil- 
dren under 12, new methods in history, 
progressive methods for children over 12, 
art in the new schools, and other subjects, 
all meeting at the same hour in the fore- 
noon, to say nothing of the numerous less 
formal group sessions that took place at all 
hours of the day, whenever two or three of 
the delegates felt that a meeting might 
profitably be held on a subject not pre- 
viously taken up. Attendance at these 
group meetings ranged from a dozen up to 
several hundred. 

The method used in these group meetings 
was to have one leader who would speak on 
the assigned topic for twenty minutes or 
half an hour. After a few minutes of inter- 
pretation into the other two languages of 
the conference questions would be invited. 
The questions were usually translated and 
likewise the answers, so that those who 
could understand any one of the official 
languages—English, French, or German— 
could usually follow the discussion. 

Every effort was made to introduce as 
many different points of view as possible 
with these discussion groups. Thus, in the 
four sessions of the group dealing with 
progressive methods for children under 12, 
Miss Mackinder, of England, described in- 
dividual methods in her London elementary 
school; Dr. Decroly outlined the work of 
his ‘‘éecole active’’ in Belgium; Miss Gail 
Harrison showed how she achieved a ‘‘cre- 
ative curriculum’’ in Lincoln school, New 
York City, and Dr. Sigurd Nasgaard told 
of the free schools of Denmark. 
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The Fellowship tries to get along in moy 
of its work in this same informal, toleray; 
way. Previous meetings have been held x 
Calais, at Montreux, and at Heidelbery— 
always more or less away from the mele 
centers, and always with some consideratigy 
of the fact that this is a holiday outing for 
many teachers. The 1929 meeting is to be 
held in Denmark, probably not in the city 
of Copenhagen, but at Elsinore—Hamlet’s 
town. 


W. Carson Ryay, Jp, 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





VIRTUES VERSUS VIRTUE 


CHARACTER education is being taken 
seriously. The protestations which school 
men have so frequently made, testifying to 
the responsibility of publie education for 
the development of ethical character, are 
finding expression in special courses 
special forms of report and in special en- 
phasis within extra-curricular activities 
Yet in most of these endeavors there is 1 
certain faint-heartedness. Educators seem 
more clearly satisfied that something ought 
to be done than that the common proposals 
will satisfy the need. 

One feature of practically every pro- 
posed approach, whether direct or indirect, 
whether concerned with teaching or with 
testing, is the assumption that character is 
somehow composed of virtues, traits and 
ideals. W. W. Charters has undertaken 4 
very systematic study of the trait-habits, 
such, for example, as obedience, thrift, in- 
dustriousness, neatness and honesty, whieh 
are involved in a good character. (thers 
have planned courses of study using stories 
intended to develop particular traits. er 
tain school systems specialize on sociability 
in September, obedience in October, neigi- 
borliness in November, and assign othe? 
such special emphases throughout the yea! 
Thousands of Boy Scouts each week 2 
announcing the doubtful observation that 
‘‘a Seout is trustworthy, loyal, helpful, 
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friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, cheer- 
ful, thrifty, brave, clean and reverent.’’ 
Teachers are asked to report on such pupil- 
traits as effort, cooperation and initiative. 
Tests are being constructed to measure 
traits such as honesty, trustworthiness, 
fair-mindedness, aggressiveness, persever- 
ance and stubbornness. 

A few moral and religious educators, 
psychologists, sociologists and philosophers 
have challenged the apparent assumption 
that character is a summation of traits. 
The protests have thus far made little head- 
way against the traditional habits of 
speech. Yet it appears that the premise 
upon which character education schemes 
are so often constructed contains fallacies 
so serious as to invalidate much of the 
high-minded effort which educators are in- 
creasingly willing to put forth. Five major 
difficulties will be noted here. 

(1) The proposed virtues, traits and 
ideals never exist as units. The boy who is 
courteous at home may be a bully on the 
playground. The girl who obeys the teach- 
er's slightest glance may boldly defy Aunt 
Sarah. The man who would close all the 
gambling resorts in his city may quite 
blandly buy and sell stoeks upon a margin. 
The moral crusades of the world are not 
as a rule carried forward by the boys who 
proved handiest with their fists in the gang 
fights. These common observations may be 
reinforeed by the findings of the Character 
Education Inquiry, which indicate that 
children who cheat in one situation at 
school are not the same children as those 
who would cheat at home or in games or in 
a different sehool situation. Even so small 
a subdivision of the general field of honesty 
as ‘unwillingness to cheat’’ is not a unity. 

Proponents of many of these schemes 
recognize this limitation and tend to stress 
the need for many experiences and for gen- 
eralization. Yet in the very naming of the 
‘rait as an entity, there is an influence 
which makes it diffieult for the ordinary 
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parent or teacher to escape a misinterpre- 
tation. It is so easy to believe that there 
is something inside which is strengthened 
by every honest act, and which functions 
wherever honesty can legitimately be in- 
voked! Call all these many and various 
responses by one name, and it is hardly 
possible to escape the treatment of them 
as one. A fair analogy is at hand in the 
regular curriculum. Suppose, instead of 
teaching pupils how to read, write, add, 
divide, solve geometric problems, look up 
references, write poems and to perform 
each of the specific tasks of intellectual 
adjustment, educators were to abstract 
certain intellectual traits, such as the fac- 
ulty of memory, of reasoning and imagina- 
tion. Protest as they might that each of 
these abstract intellectual traits must be 
developed in many situations, it would be 
difficult to eseape the unfortunate educa- 
tional practices which link up with a fac- 
ulty psychology. This would be the more 
true if tests, reports and appraisals of 
teaching efficiency rested upon ability to 
‘*strengthen’’ such abstractions. 

(2) The direction of attention toward 
character traits, virtues and ideals reverses 
the conditions which make ethical living 
possible. Consider the contrast between 
the man who asks, ‘‘Have I shown myself 
generous this Christmas?’’ and the man 
who forgets himself in the consideration of 
the needs and wishes of others about him. 
The latter has an outward, objective, ethi- 
eally healthy approach to the situation. 
He has at least the possibility of virtue. 
The former looks inward at himself and has 
the certainty of priggishness. Coe’ has 
well suggested that the child ‘‘obscures the 
moral goal by looking at his moral self.’’ 
It seems highly improbable that the great 
servants of mankind have been men who 
were unselfish, courageous, honest or loyal, 
simply in order to acquire those virtues. 

1 Coe, George Albert, ‘‘A Social Theory of Re- 
ligious Education,’’ p. 187. 
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Blessed are those who are so concerned with 
what is going on in the world and in other 
people that they have no time to check off 
a virtue score card for themselves. 

Again, a few might protest that the 
analysis of traits, ideals and virtues is for 
the sole use of teacher and curriculum 
maker. Is it probable that teachers can 
organize their work in trait units and re- 
port results in trait scores, leaving the 
pupils entirely free from the injurious 
tendency to appraise themselves in the same 
units? 

(3) Emphasis upon traits, virtues and 
ideals leads to an educational practice 
which neglects many of the fundamental 
causes of desirable and undesirable be- 
havior. Modern clinical -psychology has 
demonstrated the deep and devious roots 
of much human behavior. The child’s mis- 
conduct is not usually profitably ap- 
proached in terms of the presence or ab- 
sence of some trait, which needs simply to 
be trained in or trained out. John’s tru- 
aney may be a lack of ‘‘application,’’ but 
it may frequently be better approached in 
terms of school tasks ill-adjusted to his 
capacities or an emotional association with 
a particular teacher or activity or regres- 
sive behavior due to a conflict between 
parents.?, Mary may tell lies, not so much 
because of inadequate training in truthful- 
ness as because of an unrecognized need to 
escape from some intolerable situation or 
because of identification with some admired 
and adept liar or because of satisfactions of 
phantasy. A most interesting and even 
more remote connection is that which 
Healey*® seems to have established between 
some kinds of stealing and emotional con- 
flict, usually conflict around sex ideas. 
There is general agreement in modern stud- 
ies of delinquency and emotional malad- 


2 Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing 
Delinquency: ‘‘Three Problem Children.’’ 

3 Healey, William, ‘‘ Mental Conflict and Mis- 
conduct. ’’ 
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justment that behavior must be studied 
not as a manifestation of a certain mom) 
trait, but as related to particular causes in 
a given setting. There is further agre. 
ment that direct attack upon bad traits 
and endeavor to inculeate good ones ig sl. 
dom a fruitful procedure. The whole life 
of the whole child must be studied in jts 
whole social setting. 

(4) Character traits, virtues and ideal; 
represent moral ruts, and as such tend to 
interfere with creative ethical living. They 
are the erystallized observation of human 
beings that on the whole and by and large 
certain ways of getting along together 
work better than do certain others. But 
there are always numerous and important 
exceptions, of which the trait-development 
programs can not take adequate account. 
At an early age a child should learn that 
the same type of behavior which is moral 
in one situation is not moral in another. 
He may observe that he must keep his own 
books and papers in neat piles, but his 
attempt to arrange the papers on his fath- 
er’s desk is not likely to be so favorably 
received. He must tell the truth, but must 
certainly not tell the disagreeable Mn. 
Brown what he and, perchance, his parents, 
think about her. He must be courageous, 
but he must not jump off the dock for an- 
other when he himself can not swim. He 
must share willingly, but certainly not dur- 
ing examinations. Let a child be so taugit 
that thrift or neatness or truth-telling or 
courage or obedience becomes an ultimate 
in his galaxy of values, and he is known by 
his neighbors as miserly, finicky, tactles, 
foolhardy or spineless. The ideals set up 
by his codes, like the proverbs which grow 
up in any civilization, are on the whole use 
ful, but woe betide the person who takes 
them too seriously and ruthlessly gover 
all life by them! The really ethical line 
of action in any concrete situation depents 
upon particular and peculiar circul 
stances. Each situation is unique. A me 
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of-thumb approach, particularly if it be 
made into the ‘‘automatie habit’’ which 
some desire to see ineuleated in children, 
will almost certainly lead at times to un- 
ethical behavior. One man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison; the string which 
unravels one situation may pull the knot 
tighter in another. 

‘Inflexible standards of action appear to 
be undesirable not only because of the 
unique character of each life situation, but 
also beeause of the demand for creative 
adjustment in a changing civilization. 
Every great creative character has been 
unconventional. Many historians believe 
that the fact that Jesus grew up in Galilee 
out of the eirele of the domination of the 
“trait-habits’’ so highly prized by the 
Pharisees made it possible for him to 
achieve a viewpoint which penetrated 
deeper than did the traditional ideals of 
his age. The creative ethical life, like crea- 
tive intellectual thought, must have cate- 
gories as servants, not as masters. If this 
be, as many believe, a generation of shift- 
ing mores and changing social organization, 
then the new oceasions should teach new 
duties. There should be particular care 
lest children of an aeroplane generation be 
habit-bound to moral ox-earts. 

(5) There are many important ethical 
problems with which training in traits, vir- 
tues and ideals intensifies the difficulty 
rather than aids in solution. Two types 
may be mentioned. The first type is that 
in which a complicated life situation pre- 
sents a tangle of motives and consequences 
quite beyond the moralistie story-books. 
Life does not look like a conduct chart. A 
basketball game demands not one or two 
virtues, but the reeognition of several 
iundred possible ways of acting under 
various circumstances, with all the fine 
shades of difference which make an action 
“all right’’ here and ‘‘all wrong’’ there. 
Character training which has stressed cer- 
‘ain abstract generalizations may well add 
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to the confusion and distortion. A larger 
social problem such as the maintenance of 
immigration standards mixes up the prob- 
lem even more. The question of the ethical 
status of modern advertising, when all its 
consequences are taken into account, is so 
involved that most people ignore it entirely. 
People are particularly likely to ignore 
such questions, let it be noted, if they have 
come to feel that character is wrapped up 
in a limited group of minimum-essential 
virtues. Character training which empha- 
sizes clear-cut ideals is likely to lead, not 
only to confusion and to the ignoring of 
some very significant but complicated prob- 
lems, but also to the over-simplification of 
others. For the pupil trained in a black- 
and-white ethies, every situation must be 
stripped of its complications, until he can 
see it as a simple problem which falls under 
one of his categories. The basketball game 
may be reduced simply to ‘‘loyalty’’ versus 
‘*betrayal,’’ with all the complications of 
personal antagonisms, mob-mind, temper, 
revenge, cheating, rules of the game and 
opportunity for training ignored. The im- 
migration question may become ‘‘sharing’’ 
versus ‘‘not sharing,’’ the prohibition sit- 
uation is seen by some simply as ‘‘ personal 
liberty,’’ by others merely as ‘‘obedience,’’ 
with all the other ethical problems ignored. 
This easy pigeon-holing is an almost uni- 
versal vice, but it is accentuated in any 
group in which particular encouragement 
has been given to it through the character- 
training program. 

A second type of problem upon which 
training in traits, virtues and ideals tends 
toward confusion rather than desirable 
solution is the common type in which a 
clash of ideals is presented. Most of the 
moral problems of adults involve choices 
among moral values. Knowledge that cer- 
tain ideals are better than their opposites 
helps little if at all in these choices. To 
develop his loyalty into a strong general 
quality does not help the pacifist to decide 
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between loyalty to country and loyalty to 
church, or the school-boy to choose between 
loyalty to his gang and to the properly 
constituted authorities. Training in truth- 
telling and in consideration for others, both 
as ends in themselves, intensifies rather 
than brings toward solution the problem 
which may be presented by a friend’s ques- 
tion. Should one tell the truth and hurt 
his feelings, or deceive him by being con- 
siderate? Shall the Southerner be loyal to 
the constitution and let the Negro vote or 
to certain other ideals and contrive to de- 
feat the constitution? It is obvious that 
the stronger a child’s training in particular 
traits and ideals, the more serious his con- 
flict and sense of guilt in a situation in 
which he finds that one or another of his 
ideals must be sacrificed. 

If all or any of these five charges be well 
justified, the need for a more adequate 
analysis of character as a basis upon which 
to build educational programs is apparent. 
It will be necessary to offer an approach 
which does not suggest false unities, which 
directs attention at what is going on in the 
outside, objective world, which takes due 
account of the mechanisms of emotional 
life involved in personality patterns and 
in particular forms of behavior, which rec- 
ognizes the unique character of each situa- 
tion and adjusts to changing societies, and 
which enables the individual to face the 
complex problems of life without over- 
simplifying them or being distracted by 
the ever-present conflict of values. It 
would appear that among existing charac- 
ter education schemes there are two prom- 
ising types. The first utilizes natural situa- 
tions as they arise in the life of the group, 
working out a solution without moralizing. 
A second, which may be supplementary, 
presents many varied concrete cases, asking 
the pupils to study and feel and act upon 
all the consequences which they can recog- 
nize, both immediate and remote. It would 
seem that generalization in matters of 
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ethics should proceed warily and tenta- 
tively. Probably it would be better not to 
generalize about results in terms of traits, 
virtues and ideals, but rather to build gen- 
eralizations inductively regarding the meth. 
ods, process and technique. The pupil 
equipped with effective moral tools rather 
than with an inadequate answer book, prae- 
ticed in living with real people and sitna- 
tions rather than in talking about non. 
existent abstractions, is well started upon 
the highway of the good life. 


Goopwin B. Warson 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS OF CEYLON 


A SPECIAL correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor writes that the teaching of En- 
glish is one of the principal features of the vil- 
lage schools in Ceylon and that the natives, lik: 
those in many other English possessions, are 
proficient in its acquisition. The readiness with 
which the language is spoken all over the island, 
especially by the young generation, the writer 
states, is evidence both of the linguistic capacity 
of the Sinhalese and the efficiency of their in- 
struction. Every effort is made by the Ceylon 
government to establish comfortable schools in 
suitable places. The £3,000,000 spent last year 
on education in Ceylon is manifest of this. 

The visitor to British possessions in the Fer 
East, the correspondent writes, as well as in thi 
South Seas, is quickly impressed by the com 
parative excellence of the educational facilities, 
especially in the more or less remote count) 
districts. Everywhere this is one of the most 
striking manifestations of the beneficence and 
altruism of British colonial rule. Ceylon is n° 
exception. Indeed, the writer says, the efforts 
which the government of this Crown Colony ' 
making to educate the natives properly and © 
give them some idea of European culture a 
worthy of a good deal more attention than they 
have had. . 

The correspondent describes a village schoo! 
in the small town of Tildeniya, about 15 miles 
from the city of Kandy, to illustrate the care 
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that is being taken to make the schools com- 
fortable and attractive. The structure is one of 
onerete, open all around, and with a far-reach- 
ing roof which shades from the hot sun of this 
iow latitude, yet which admits plenty of light. 
The school is in two sections, a primary and a 
more advanced, and the teachers are Sinhalese 
voung women of the village, educated in the 
~hools of Colombo. The superintendent of the 
jistriet in general charge of the schools is an 


Englishman. 


SCOTTISH EDUCATION AND CHILD 
WELFARE WORK 

Sire Jouw Gitmovr, secretary of state, has 
issued to the press a survey of the work of the 
Scottish Office during the late session of Parlia- 
went. Education naturally oceupies a promi- 
nent place in his review, and he has something 
to say also on the related topies of health and 
agriculture. Scotland is continuing to make 
progress toward smaller classes. During the 
«hool year about to commence all classes will 
have to be brought down to a maximum of 50. 
He hopes that after September, 1928, no class 
will exceed that number. England holds a Seot- 
tish hostage for progress in the person of the 
Duchess of Atholl, under-seeretary of the Board 
of Education, a former member of the Perth- 
shire authority. Toward the health of children, 
the school medical service has made substantial 
contribution, helping to arrest in early years 
illness which, if untreated, might develop into 
incapacitating bad health in adult years. The 
wider social effect is the relief of the community 
trom the burden which the unfit inevitably im- 
pose upon their fellows. Closely related to 
tealth are housing conditions, and here, too, 
progress is being made. 

On the question of agricultural education Sir 
John Gilmour speaks in general terms. The or- 
ganization of researeh will, he states, be com- 
pleted by the establishment of the dairy research 
institute in the South-West, but he gives no indi- 
‘ation of its site or of plans for its coordination 
with the new College of Agriculture to be located 
at Pollok. The active prosecution of inquiry 
‘connection with new and improved methods 
* production, in his opinion, holds out a mach 
sreater prospect of permanent relief than most 
ot the other remedies advoeated. 
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Abundant evidence is forthcoming day by day 
of the voluntary efforts in all parts of the coun- 
try in supplement of state provision for the 
health and social well-being of children. The 
Glasgow holiday scheme has during the last two 
months rendered incalculable benefit to thou- 
sands of the poorest and most neglected from 
the slums of that great city. Dundee has recon- 
structed its child welfare center and equipped it 
with all modern appliances of open-air veran- 
dah, sun bath, ete. Aberdeen has annual camps 
for children, well and ailing, while Edinburgh 
possesses a whole network of agencies for the 
purpose. Where “settlements” are established 
it is impossible to separate the interests of 
juveniles from those of adults. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 

THe annual report of the Governor-General 
of the Philippines points out the growth of the 
University of the Philippines. The spread of 
education and the desire for learning on the 
part of the natives, it is said, has been notable, 
and the results are now gradually showing 
themselves in the general improvement of con- 
ditions and the happiness of the people, to 
which special attention is called by the report. 

The University of the Philippines is main- 
tained by a direct annual appropriation by the 
Legislature and therefore requires but small 
tuition and incidental fees from its students. 
There were 4,304 students of collegiate stand- 
ing enrolled during the past year, as against 
3,969 the preceding year. In the conservatory 
of music, the school of fine arts, the school of 
forestry, the school of nursing and the demon- 
stration school of the college of education, it 
was pointed out, there were enrolled 1,676 stu- 
dents of subecollegiate grade. 

Coincident with growth of the university, 
however, there have been noted some of the 
errors resulting from over-expansion. It is re- 
ported that there has been an undue elabora- 
tion and multiplication of courses with conse- 
quent overlapping and lack of proper coordina- 
tion. Serious attention is now being directed to 
remove these. This is no small task in itself, 
as there has been engrafted a demand for edu- 
eation along various lines, and the government 
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is not infrequently puzzled to find some way of 
meeting that demand without a duplication of 
effort. A typical example of this was noted 
in connection with the Junior College at Cebu, 
which was to be abandoned. The people of 
Cebu provided a site and 100,000 pesos for a 
building and an annual contribution of 30,000 
pesos for operation of the branch. Confronted 
with such a desire, the demand for a branch 
had to be met. This, it is said, well represents 
the attitude of the people of the Philippines 
toward its leading institution of learning. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

ACCORDING to a statement recently made pub- 
lie by the chief of the city school division of 
the United States Bureau of Education, Dr. 
W. S. Deffenbaugh, reorganization of the ele- 
mentary and secondary school curricula is now 
receiving more attention from educational lead- 
ers than any other phase of school work. Of 
390 cities of 10,000 or more population report- 
ing to the Bureau of Education, 175 have made 
revisions within the past few years or are in 
process of revising the curriculum. According 
to a study made by Dr. S. A. Courtis, professor 
of education at the University of Michigan, 60 
per cent. of 132 cities replying to a question- 
naire have made a general revision of their ele- 
mentary school curriculum during the last three 
years and 75 per cent. within the last five years. 

Dr. Deffenbaugh points out that the fact that 
our ideas of education are changing has had 
its influence on curriculum construction. Not 
sO many years ago the course in arithmetic was 
weighted down with “mental discipline prob- 
lems.” English grammar courses were exercises 
in parsing and diagraming. No reputable edu- 
cator, Dr. Deffenbaugh states, to-day thinks of 
holding to these courses founded on a philoso- 
phy that has no scientific support. According 
to present-day thought the curriculum should be 
reconstructed largely in terms of contemporary 
American life and of the needs of the individual 
child as they are now understood. It follows 
that, as conditions change and as our knowledge 
of the child changes, the school curricula must 
be revised to meet changed conditions and to 
conform with the newer conceptions of child 
life. 
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The need of a thorough revision of the eur. 
riculum having been recognized by the edu. 
eational leaders, various national committess 
have been at work on curriculum studies and 
several reports have been prepared. Among 
these are the Fourth and Fifth Yearbooks of 
the Department of Superintendence and the 
twenty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. 


CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN IN 
NEW JERSEY 


New JERSEY was one of the pioneer states in 
placing dependent children in foster homes, and 
in boarding children in their own homes, under 
the supervision of a state agency, according to a 
recent report of the Children’s Bureau of th 
U. S. Department of Labor describing child 
welfare conditions in that state. 

Written for the Children’s Bureau by 
Berholzheimer and Florence Nesbitt, the report 
describes the second of a series of studies o: 
child-welfare undertaken by the bureau in New 
Jersey at the request of the State Board of Con- 
trol. It deals exclusively with the work of t! 
Board of Children’s Guardians, which was ere- 
ated by the state legislature in 1899 to “have 
the care of and maintain a general supervisio: 
over all indigent, helpless, dependent, aban- 
doned, friendless and poor children who may 
now be or who may hereafter become public 
charges.” 

State provision for dependent children | 
New Jersey takes three different forms and !s 
administered by two different departments 0! 
the Board of Children’s Guardians, the depen- 
dent children’s department, which handles the 
work with children boarded in foster homes an¢ 
that of children boarded with their mothers 
their own homes, and the home-life departmen', 
which deals with children in families receiving 
mothers’ aid under the provisions of the act ' 
promote home life for children. For the year 
ending June 30, 1926, the report shows, tl 
board of guardians was looking after 3,904 chil: 
dren in boarding homes, 1,613 in free homes 8" 
7,804 children in homes in which families wer 
receiving mothers’ aid. The cost of this care 
for that year was $1,746,940.89, which covered 
not only the mothers’ aid, but board, medical 
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care, clothing and administration and super- 
yision as well. 

In 1910, before the first mothers’ aid laws 
were passed in other states, the Board of Chil- 
jren’s Guardians of New Jersey realized that 
if dependent children could be boarded in their 
own homes instead of foster homes, the family 
income often could be brought up to the amount 
necessary to maintain the home and enable the 
mother and children to remain together. The 
existing laws permitted this arrangement, and 
this new method of care was immediately put 
into practice. In 1913, as a result of the growth 
of sentiment in favor of mothers’ aid legisla- 
tion throughout the country, and on the recom- 
mendation of the State Board of Children’s 
Guardians, New Jersey passed an act “to pro- 
mote home life for dependent children,” the ob- 
ject of which was to permit money to be paid to 
needy mothers in order to enable them to remain 
in the home and care for their children. 

Furthermore, inadequacy of staff in the home- 
life department made it impossible to give the 
families the advice and guidance necessary in 
some cases to enable them to make efficient use 
of the funds received. The low maximum grant 
for mothers’ aid allowed by the New Jersey law 
made it difficult for some of the families receiv- 
ing this form of relief to maintain a suitable 
standard of living, the survey showed. Of the 
#2 states and 2 territories which in 1925 had 
mothers’ aid laws in operation only 8 had a 
maximum grant lower than that of New Jersey. 
The grants allowed under the New Jersey law 
can not exceed $12 a month for one child; $20 
lor two children, and $7 a month each for addi- 
tional children under 16 years of age. 

Some suggestions for changes in the organiza- 
tion and modification of the methods of the 
Board of Children’s Guardians in New Jersey 
‘over such points as inereasing the staff and 
raising the educational qualifications of profes- 
‘ional staff workers, provisions for the services 
ot specialists in psychological and psychiatric 
work, the reorganization of the health program 
under the direction of a pediatrician and the 
‘uployment of a trained public-health nurse to 
assist foster-parents in carrying out recom- 
mendations of the doctor, particularly in the 
“ase of infants and preschool children. Medi- 
‘al examinations for children in families receiv- 
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ing mothers’ aid, as well as for those in foster 
homes or boarding in their own homes, were 
also recommended. If the work with children 
boarded with their mothers and that with chil- 
dren in families receiving mothers’ aid were 
combined under one department, it was felt that 
the work of the dependent children’s department 
would be facilitated by organization into three 
divisions, investigation and rehabilitation, home- 
finding and supervision. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


PRESIDENT JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, of Yale 
University, has sent the following letter to the 
editor of the New York Times: 


You have just published an editorial which seems 
to me to reflect on the much-abused tribe of college 
presidents rather more than the facts warrant. As 
a member of that unhappy company I venture to 
enter a modest demurrer. You use the newly- 
elected president of Amherst as a text for the 
moral that college presidents should be, and are not, 
selected from the company of scholars, President 
Pease serving as a shining example of the exception 
that proves the rule. 

I have no doubt that some college presidents 
would have difficulty in qualifying as scholars, and 
it is probably true that governing boards rarely 
elect a man president solely because of his scholar- 
ship. But without making any extended examina- 
tion of the facts and disregarding many conspicu- 
ous illustrations of my point, I beg to call to your 
attention a few striking instances of distinguished 
scholars who have risked happiness, peace and a 
reputation for veracity by accepting presidential 
posts. 

President Lowell, of Harvard, was everywhere 
recognized as an eminent scholar when he became 
the head of Harvard University. My predecessor 
at Yale, President Hadley, was a brilliant economist 
whose scholarship was conspicuous. William Rainey 
Harper was an outstanding Hebrew scholar when 
he became first president of the University of Chi- 
eago. That institution has recently appointed as 
president a distinguished young physicist, who in 
turn succeeded a man of high reputation as New 
Testament scholar. Turning to state universities, 
the University of California not long since chose 
as president a man of international reputation as 
an astronomer. The University of Michigan more 
recently appointed a young biologist of unusual 
promise. When David Starr Jordan went to Stan- 
ford he was already a biologist of wide reputation, 
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and he was succeeded by a geologist of high repute. 
President Van Hise, for many years the chief execu- 
tive of the University of Wisconsin, was also an 
eminent geologist. Even your immediate neighbor, 
President Butler, who does so many things with ex- 
traordinary success, began his academic career, 
which led to his advancement to the presidency of 
Columbia, as a promising young philosopher. Presi- 
dent Hibben, of Princeton, was similarly a philo- 
sophical scholar of mark. 

Even the devil is entitled to his due, and however 
remote the relationship of college presidents to that 
individual, I believe you have hardly dealt fairly 
with them. 


THE CENTENNIAL FUND OF NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY 

Puans for enlisting the aid of trade publica- 
tions in the campaign to raise $73,000,000 for 
the Centennial Fund of New York University 
were discussed recently at a luncheon given to 
about thirty editors and representatives of trade 
papers by Perey S. Straus, chairman of the 
executive committee of the fund and vice presi- 
dent of the R. H. Macy Company. 

Mr. Straus emphasized the relation of the 
university to the industries and professions of 
the city and spoke of the outgrowth of prin- 
ciples and plans which were enunciated when 
the institution was founded, recalling “the hope 
of the founders—that all the intellectual re- 
sources of the university should be put at the 
disposal of the city’s various pursuits.” 

Professor Philip O. Badger, general manager 
of the fund, outlined the work of the various 
departments of the school and the plans for 
further extension. He said that the university 
is now preparing to carry on, among other 
things, research in city planning and city gov- 
ernment. He stated: 


Students at New York University are preparing to 
enter all the businesses and professions represented 
by the editors here to-day. It is of vital interest to 
these businesses and professions that the human 
material with which they are to be reinforced shall 
be the best possible. This means that there will be 
mutual profit from any plan by which they and 
New York University can work closely together. 


Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown urged his 
audience to “get away from the idea that New 
York University is an institution only for those 
no one else will take care of.” He said: 
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The conception that prevails in university circles 
is that, bearing the nanie of the city, the university 
should be a crown of glory to the city. It ss 
crown of glory because its service is going out to 
the industries of the city. 


A committee of representatives of the trade 
publications will be appointed by Mr. Strans 
to formulate plans for cooperating with the 
executive committee of the fund in the cam- 
paign, 


THE CONVENTION OF THE MICHIGAN 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

“Goop Citizenship, the Goal of Education” js 
to be the general theme of the convention of the 
Michigan Education Association, meeting in the 
new municipal auditorium at Minneapolis from 
November 10 to 12. 

The close union between ideals of citizenship 
and education will be brought out Friday eve- 
ning, November 11, by the principal speakers, 
Alvin Owsley, of Dallas, Texas, former national 
commander of the American Legion, and John 
J. Tigert, United States commissioner of edu- 
cation. Two former presidents of the National 
Education Association have been engaged as 
speakers for the general meetings, Thursday 
and Saturday. Miss Mary McSkimmon, pmn- 
cipal of Brookline, Mass., will be on the Thurs- 
day afternoon program and Francis G. Blau, 
superintendent of public instruction in Illinois, 
will speak Saturday morning, November 1°. 
Hughes Mearns, professor of education at New 
York University and author of “Creative 
Youth,” will be on the general program Thurs 
day. 

Section leaders will include experts trom 
various parts of the country. Professor Mearns 
will address the classroom teachers section * 
well as other group meetings. Raymond P 
Ensign, former dean of the Art Institute 
Chicago, and now of New York City, in chars 
of a consultation service in art and design & 
bearing on education, commerce and industry, 
will speak to the members of the art section. 
W. H. Burton, of the University of Chicaz®, 
who was formerly connected with the Winona 
Teachers College, will address the physical we 
eation and health group and the jomt 
mentary and primary-kindergarten sections 
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C. C. Colby, of the University of Chicago, will 
be on the geography and social science pro- 
grams. 

s. A. Leonard, of the department of English 
at the University of Wisconsin, will speak to 
the English teachers, to the modern language 
group and the secondary school principals. 
Other Wisconsin men on the convention pro- 
cram are Grant Showerman, Clyde A, Bowman 
and B. Q. Morgan. Mr. Showerman, professor 
of classics at the University of Wisconsin and 
director of the summer session of the School 
of Classical Studies of the American Academy 
in Rome, will speak to the Latin section. Mr. 
Bowman, director of the School of Industrial 
Arts, Stout Institute, Menomonie, will be on 
the trade and industrial section program. The 
modern language group will be addressed by 
Mr, Morgan, of the German department of the 
University of Wisconsin, 

S. A. Courtis, professor of education at the 
University of Miehigan and educational con- 
sultant for the Detroit schools, will speak at 
the English joint elementary and kindergarten- 
primary, joint secondary principals and educa- 
tion, and mathematics groups. Margaret Mann, 
assistant professor of library science at Mich- 
igan, will address the librarians, and George E. 
Meyers, professor of voeational education and 
guidance, will speak at the visiting teachers’ 
meeting. The home economies section will have 
Miss Genevieve Fisher, head of the home eco- 
nomics division of Iowa State College at Ames, 
as a speaker, 

The Apollo Club of Minneapolis, a chorus 
of 100 male voices, will provide the music for 
the convention. Their program will be given 
Thursday evening in the auditorium. Assisting 
the Apollo Club will be Nina Morgana, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 

Tue annual meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science is being 
held in Leeds, England, from August 31 to Sep- 
tember 7, Leeds is a convenient center and the 
attendance is expected to be above the average. 
It is reported that increasing interest in the 
meeting is taken by women and each year sees 
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a larger number of women members. More than 
a score of papers are to be read by women this 
year. 

While the addresses of the sectional presidents 
will, as in recent years, be distributed over three 
days of the meeting, no fewer than seven were 
scheduled to be given on Thursday, September 1. 
Dr. N. V. Sidgwick addressed the chemistry see- 
tion on coordination compounds; Dr. G. P. Bid- 
der, the zoologists on the ancient history of 
sponges and animals; Dr. R. N. Rudmose-Brown, 
the geography section on problems of Polar 
geography; Sir James Henderson, the engineers 
on “Invention”; Professor F. E. Fritsch, the 
botanists; Professor D. H. MacGregor, the eco- 
nomies section on rationalization of industry, 
and Mr. C. G. T. Morison, the agriculturists on 
agriculture and national education. 

On Friday morning presidential addresses 
were scheduled in the anthropology section by 
Professor F. G. Parsons on “The Englishman 
of the Future”; in the section of physiology by 
Dr. C. G. Douglas, who dealt with the develop- 
ment of human physiology, and in the education 
section by the Duchess of Atholl, M.P., whose 
subject is “The Broadening of the Outlook in 
Education.” This leaves three presidential ad- 
dresses for Monday morning, September 5. 
Professor E. T. Whittaker will then speak to 
the section of mathematical and physical sci- 
ences on “The Outstanding Problems of Rela- 
tivity”; Dr. H. H. Thomas, in the geology sec- 
tion, will deal with “Centers of Tertiary Vol- 
eanie Activity in Britain,” and Dr. W. Brown 
will address the psychology section on “Mental 
Unity and Mental Dissociation.” 

The inaugural general meeting on the evening 
of August 31, at which Professor Sir Arthur 
Keith delivered the presidential address of the 
association, was held in the Majestic Cinema, 
which has a large seating capacity and has been 
used in recent years for big political demon- 
strations. The sectional meetings are being held 
at the university, the Philosophical Hall, Albert 
Hall, Alexandra Hall, Masonic Hall and other 
buildings. The reception room will be at the 
Town Hall, where there is also to be a scientific 
exhibition. The exhibition will include demon- 
strations in television, “noctovision” and the 
phonoscope by Mr. J. L. Baird. 
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Leeds is considered to be an exceptionally in- 
teresting center from the point of view of the 
scientifie excursions which are a popular feature 
of British association meetings. In addition to 
the general excursions arranged for September 
3, when the only section to hold meetings will be 
that concerned with forestry, numerous visits to 
works, schools and surrounding towns and the 
countryside will be made by the sections in the 
afternoons. The program of the engineering 
section is particularly full, and the members will 
visit, among other places, Goole docks, the new 
Ferrybridge power station, the modern Sharles- 
ton Colliery, the old Rothwell Haigh collieries, 
the Leeds Forge and the Airedale Foundry. 

The four morning discussions of the education 
section are as follows: (1) “School Examina- 
tions.” The opening papers are to be read by 
Dr. P. B. Ballard, Dr. J. M. Crofts, B. C. 
Wallis and J. H. Arnold. (2) “Education in 
Tropical Africa.” To be opened by Sir Theo- 
dore Morison, Mr. Rivers-Smith, of Tanganyika, 
Norman Young and Major A. G. Church and 
Miss S. Burstall, of the advisory committee to 
the Colonial Office on native education. (3) 
“Education and Industry.” To be opened by 
J. Wickham Murray, E. Walls, J. H. Everett, 
Dr. H. Schofield and A. P. M. Fleming. (4) 
“Psychology of Special Scholastic Disabilities” 
(i.e., in speech, reading and arithmetic). This 
is to be considered at a joint discussion with the 
psychology section and will be opened by Miss 
G. Hume, Miss Wheeler and Miss McAllister. 
There is to be one afternoon meeting, on Mon- 
day, September 5, at 3 p. m., when a demonstra- 
tion, to be introduced by a short address by Sir 
Henry Hadow, is to be given of the work of the 
Leeds Schools’ Music and Drama League. 


THE SUPERINTENDENCY OF THE 
CHICAGO SCHOOLS 

Dr. Witt1aM McANpREW, since 1924 super- 
intendent of schools of Chicago, was suspended 
on August 29 at a special meeting of the Board 
of Edueation by a vote of 6 to 5 on charges of 
insubordination. Hearing on the charges was 
set for September 19. 

An Associated Press despatch states that the 
charge of insubordination was based on Dr. 
McAndrew’s defense of a policy of employing 
extra teachers in clerical positions in the schools. 
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Four hundred extra teachers had filed a suit 
against their discharge, and Dr. McAndrew re- 
fused to accept the answer to the suit prepared 
by James Todd, attorney for the school board, 
and filed his own answer. He aided the teachers 
in a successful effort to obtain an injunetion 
preventing their discharge. 

Immediately after the meeting on August 29 
Dr. McAndrew began his fight for reinstatement 
and let it be known that the suspension was ony 
the opening gun in the war over the superin. 
tendency. 

Before taking a train for a week’s vacation 
he attended a conference of his attorneys and 
other advisers, at which plans were made for a 
vigorous counter-attack. The first step, it was 
rumored, will be a petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to compel the school board to hold the 
trial without delay and force an immediate 
showdown on the “insubordination,” which Dr. 
McAndrew declared he could prove was not in- 
subordination at all. 

Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, had made a 
pledge in his mayoralty campaign that he would 
remove Dr. McAndrew as superintendent ot 
schools. He charged him with sponsoring his- 
tory texts that were sympathetic to England's 
efforts during the Revolutionary War, and al- 
luded to him as a “stool pigeon for the British 
King.” 

J. Lewis Coath, named president of the school 
board soon after Mayor Thompson took office, 
continued the attack on Dr. McAndrew, declar 
ing a new school head would be named belore 
the fall term opened. The president declared 
for the removal on the ground that Dr. Me- 
Andrew was not a native Chicagoan. Dr. Me 
Andrew answered that he had first taught 1 
Chicago in 1889. Neither Coath nor Thompson 
was born in Chicago. 

Some of Dr. MeAndrew’s friends and sup 
porters are reported to be raising a fund ‘or 
his defense. 

At the board meeting, prior to the vote 0” 
suspending him, Dr. McAndrew read a state 
ment in which he frankly admitted he had 
aided the 286 extra teachers to maintain their 
positions as clerical assistants to principals, 
but he contended that such an act did not co” 
stitute insubordination. 
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Dr. McAndrew is sixty-three years old. He 
was assistant superintendent of schools in New 
York before going to Chieago in 1924 and had 
grved in New York ten years. He was born 
in Ypsilanti, Mich., and was educated in the 
Normal School there and the University of 


Michigan. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue resignation of Dr. Samuel Avery as 
chancellor of the University of Nebraska be- 
came effective on September 1. In July the 
chancellorship was offered to President Arthur 
G. Crane, of the University of Wyoming, but 
he has declined. 

CoLONEL Warren B. Bovarp, who for a num- 
ber of years has been controller of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, has been desig- 
nated as vice-president to handle administrative 
duties in the president's offce in connection with 
problems of finance, and Harold Stonier, who 
since 1923 has been executive secretary of the 
university, has been made vice-president in 
charge of educational contacts and development. 
Since these officers have, in the main, been ex- 
ecuting these duties for some time, the board of 
trustees and the president of the university felt 
that the title of “vice president” was more truly 
descriptive of the office held and the functions 
performed, and represented an adequate esti- 
mate of the importance placed upon their work 
by the board and president. 


Prank B. Morrison, since 1919 professor of 
—— husbandry at the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed director of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations in New York 
state. He succeeds Dr. R. W. Thatcher, who 
resigned to become president of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. Professor Morri- 
son's appointment is effective on October 1, 
at which time he will take charge of the ex- 
periment stations at Geneva and at Cornell 
University and of local field stations in various 
parts of the state. 


Tue Reverenp Tuomas J. Bowpern has 
been named dean of the school of education of 
St. Louis University. 

M. LLEWELLYN Raney, librarian of the Johns 
Hopkins University, becomes director of the 
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University of Chieago libraries with the rank 
of professor on October 1. Leonard Bloomfield, 
of Ohio State University, becomes professor of 
Germanie philology. 


E. O. KaserMan, head of the department of 
biology at the Oklahoma Baptist University, 
has been appointed professor of biology and 
head of the department at Des Moines Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa, to fill a vacancy 
created by the change of administration when 
the Baptist Bible Union took over the institu- 
tion in May. Professor Kaserman has special- 
ized in what he terms “the biology of the Bible.” 


AmonG the new appointments at Carthage 
College, Carthage, Ill., are the following: the 
Reverend W. E. Clawson, president of the Weid- 
ner Institute, Mulberry, Ind., to be head of the 
department of Bible and religion; Miss Mildred 
Henderson, of Coneordia College, Moorhead, 
Minn., to be instructor in home economics; Miss 
Mary Miller, of Chattanooga, Tenn., to be in 
the department of physical education for 
women ; Don T. Forsythe, of Carthage, III., to be 
instructor in journalism; Herbert Wagner, of 
Davenport, Iowa, to be instructor in history and 
assistant football coach. 


Louis O’Brien, of Oakland, Calif., has been 
appointed assistant dean of men at the Univer- 
sity of California. He will-also teach in the 
history department. Mr. O’Brien is a graduate 
of California, of the class of 1923. 


Henry W. Foster, superintendent of schools 
in South Orange, N. J., has retired under the 
state pension provision. His successor is John 
H. Bosshart, principal of the high school at 
South Orange. Mr. Foster was formerly super- 
intendent of schools at Auburn, N. Y. 


E.ections of superintendents of schools in 
Texas are announced in the School Board Jour- 
nal as follows: Thomas H. Tuttle, Port Neches; 
T. H. Leslie, Shiner; Sid Hardin, Mission; 8. 
G. Boynton, Hutto; W. H. Korges, Elgin; E. A. 
Sigler, Plano; S. M. Melton, Cuero; J. D. 
Howell, Honey Grove; J. Hall Shepard, La 
Porte; X. Carson, Quitmah; Don H. Cude, Mil- 
let; Wm. Yowell, Comanche; Lem Stone, Chan- 
ning; S. P. Coun, Rockdale; A. D. Starling, 
Bomarton; Miss Elizabeth Coulter, Stiles. 


Joun M. Lewis, director of night schools, 
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Americanization and attendance in Baltimore, 
Md., has been appointed business director of 
schools. He had been acting business director 
for some time. Mr. Lewis is succeeded as di- 
rector of night schools by M. M. Hihn. 


Miss Bernice Darnarp Gestiz, head of the 
English department of the Austin (Minn.) High 
School, has taken up her work as associate 
editor of the Minnesota Journal of Education. 
She will have active charge of the editorship, 
giving her full time to the work. 


Tue school board of Medford, Mass., has dis- 
missed Miss Mary P. Titcomb, who had taught 
in the schools for twenty-one years. A mass 
meeting attended by 300 citizens demanded the 
reinstatement of the teacher and a public hear- 
ing, but the school board by a vote of six to 
three has refused to reopen the case. 


Joun A. McDowe tt, for nineteen years su- 
perintendent of schools of Ashland, Ohio, retired 
on September 1. He has completed fifty-seven 
years of service in school work. 


DanreEL Evans, professor of Christian theol- 
ogy at the Andover Theological Seminary, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., delivered the convocation address 
at the University of Chicago on September 2. 
He spoke on “The Meaning and Value of a 
Liberal Education.” 


Series of lectures will be given at the New 
School for Social Research in New York City 
by Aaron Copeland and by Dr. John A. Ryan, 
Catholic lecturer and author of works on eco- 
nomic and religious subjects. Mr. Copeland 
will speak on “The Evolution of Modern Music.” 


Proressor M. V. O’SHea, of the University 
of Wisconsin, has accepted the invitation of the 
Educational Commission of Virginia to serve as 
director of the survey of the educational system 
of the state. The General Assembly of Virginia 
appointed an educational commission of ten 
members to select a director for a thorough- 
going study of every department of the educa- 
tional system, including the colleges and uni- 
versities, Professor O’Shea, who will have leave 
of absence from his university work when it is 
necessary to be in Virginia to direct the survey, 
will have the cooperation of a staff of specialists 
in the various departments of education, and 
he will present a report of findings, with reeom- 
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mendations to the General Assembly for jp. 
provement of the educational institutions if the 
survey shows that changes are desirable, 


FRaNK BrixBy Giueert, formerly New York 
state deputy commissioner of education and in 
1921 acting commissioner, died on August 28, 
at the age of sixty years. Mr. Gilbert had been 
connected with the state education department 
for twenty years when he retired in April, 1926, 


Epon Grant Burritt, for twenty years 
president of Greenville College, Greenville, [I], 
died on August 26, aged fifty-eight years. Pres. 
ident Burritt was a graduate of the University 
of Rochester and had been in charge of semi- 
naries in South Dakota and Wisconsin before 
going to Greenville College. 


DaniEL H. Dore, for forty-seven years a 
teacher in the public schools of Portland, Me., 
died on August 25, aged eighty-four years. 


Dr. MANUEL Diaz RopriGvez, vice-president 
of the University of Caracas, Venezuela, died 
in New York on August 24. He had been 
minister of foreign relations, minister of im- 
provements and Venezuelan minister to Italy, 
and at the time of his death was president o! 
the State of Nueva Esparta. He was fifty-six 
years old. 


Dr. J. H. Bernarp, provost of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, died on August 29, aged sixty- 
seven years. 


Five hundred chemists, representing educa- 
tion, industry and state and federal bureaus, 
are preparing papers to be read at the seventy- 
fourth meeting of the American Chemical 5o- 
ciety in Detroit from September 5 to 10, aecord- 
ing to a recent announcement by Dr. George )). 
Rosengarten, of Philadelphia, president of th 
society. Symposiums on automobiles, rubber, 
food and the use of gas in industry will feature 
the sessions. Advances in chemical research will 
be described by workers in the Rockefeller [v- 
stitute for Medical Research, the Mayo Clinic 0! 
Rochester, Minn., the United States Publi 
Health Service, the American Medical Sot! 
and the Harvard Medical School. Practical!) 
the entire range of chemistry will be covered 10 
what is designed to be one of the most comp! 
hensive series of discussions in the society's !~ 
tory. The scheduled papers range from such 
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elementary topics as “Introducing Beginners in 
Chemistry to Molecules and Atoms,” by Pro- 
fessor F. E. Brown, of Iowa State College, to 
such complexities of pure seience as “The Rela- 
tion of Shared Electrons, Octets and Ionization 
to Valence,” by Professor W. A. Noyes, of the 
University of Illinois. 

Aw address on “The Lost Art of Thinking,” 
hy President Nicholas Murray Butler, will open 
on October 17 a series of more than 200 public 
meetings of the Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
the non-academic branch of university exten- 
sion work at Columbia University. Last year 
the total attendance at the institute was 118,543, 
the largest since its establishment fourteen years 
ago. During 1927 and 1928 the program, de- 
signed to promote the popular education of 
adults, is expected to attract a greater number 
and to bring about a closer relation between the 
university and the community. Teachers, ar- 
tists, historians, dramatists, musicians, authors, 
churchmen, scientists and social workers will 
lecture on Monday and Thursday afternoons 
and every evening except Sunday in the Me- 
Millin Academie Theater in New York from the 
middle of October to the end of April. 


Tue will of Judge Elbert H. Gary, late 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
United States Steel Corporation, leaves bequests 
of $50,000, in trust, to each of the following 
educational institutions: MeKendree College, 
Lebanon, Ill.; University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.; 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.; Lincoln Me- 
morial University, Harrogate, Tenn.; Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y.; Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Ill., and New York University, 
New York City, Each sum is to be known as 
the Elbert H. Gary Scholarship Fund, and the 
uet ineome is to be used toward the payment of 
the regular tuition fees of students, men or 
women, who are least peeuniarily able to pay 
their fees and who are morally, mentally and 
physically worthy and competent. 

Syracuse University has received a legacy 
of over $27,000 from the estate of E. H. Red- 
tead, of Fulton, N. Y., who for several years 
‘erved as a trustee on the university directorate. 


Artes Conuecr, Greece, has been given 
15,000 by E. A. Benaki, who gave the land for 
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the college. The gift is to complete Benaki Hall, 
the first building of the college. Athens College 
is one of the six American colleges in the Near 
East. 


Part of the profits of the municipal gas plant 
of the town of Leigh, in Lancashire, England, 
will be used during the next four years to pro- 
vide six elementary-school scholarships each 
school term, according to the United States 
Bureau of Education. Each scholarship is 
valued at $50 a year for four years. 


NeaRty five hundred aged publie school 
teachers or former instructors in the state of 
Pennsylvania who have become incapacitated 
were recently denied pensions by a new ruling 
of the Attorney-General at Harrisburg. 


THe newly organized board of control of 
athletics of the Pennsylvania State College has 
decided upon the total abolition of athletic 
scholarships after October 1, 1927, and imme- 
diate abandonment of all forms of football and 
other scouting. 


One high-school and twelve elementary school 
buildings have recently been completed in New 
York City and will be ready for occupancy 
when the school year begins on September 12, 
according to William H. Gompert, the superin- 
tendent of school buildings. 


ProressoR WILLIAM Martin Proctor, of 
Stanford University, has just completed the 
manuscript of a new book on the junior col- 
lege, which is to be brought out by the Stan- 
ford Press in September. Collaborating with 
Dr. Proctor in writing the book were eleven 
junior college presidents or deans in active 
charge of California junior colleges. The book 
deals with the organization and administration 
of the public junior college, and shows how the 
development of the movement in California 
made possible the shift of Stanford University 
to the upper division and graduate basis, which 
is to be accomplished by 1934. The book also 
shows how the junior college is functioning as 
a community institution in certain California 
cities and rural sections. 


Free Catholic schools, primary and high, are 
a certainty of the near future, according to 
Catholic School Interests. High-schools are 
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first to be thrown open but the primary schools 
are soon to follow. Cincinnati is the latest of 
the Catholic dioceses in America to announce 
the reorganization of its secondary schools along 
diocesan lines, with free tuition for the pupils, 
and a diocesan tax levied upon the parishes to 
finance the schools. 


Future graduates from the school of educa- 
tion of the University of Wisconsin will have 
been trained in a way which ties up most closely 
with actual teaching work, according to an ex- 
planation of the new requirements for con- 
ferring of the university teachers certificate 
given recently by Professor W. L. Uhl, director 
of the school. The reorganized undergraduate 
curriculum in education is centered around two 
courses—psychology and practice of teaching, 
and the departmental teachers’ course—which 
deal with teaching problems not only by class- 
room discussion and lectures, but by actual 
teaching experience in the Wisconsin high school 
on the university campus. These two courses 
yield nine of the 15 credit units required for 
the teachers certificate. Of the remaining six 
credits, three are devoted, in a course called 
principles of education, to “a marshalling of 
students’ experience for professional thinking,” 
and three are elective. Professor Uhl states 
that the new plan has been adopted by the 
faculties of the University of Wisconsin with 
the belief that it will concentrate and integrate 
professional training and that it will utilize both 
the experiential background which students 
already possess and the laboratory facilities of 
Wisconsin high schools. 


ALMost two and one half times as many 
women as men attended the recent summer ses- 
sion of Columbia University and more than two 
thirds of the total were teachers, according to 
statistics by Registrar Edward J. Grant. Of 
the record enrolment of 13,857, women num- 
bered 9,802 and men 4,055. Three college pres- 
idents, 358 principals, 256 supervisors and 171 
superintendents of schools were registered. The 
statistics show that 8,848 students are engaged 
in teaching positions. In this classification, 868 
teach in higher educational institutions, 3,500 in 
secondary schools and 2,974 in elementary 
schools. Enrolled students not engaged in teach- 
ing numbered 5,009. Foreign students num- 
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bered 286. Canada led with 132. China cop. 
tributed forty and Japan twenty. Other foreign 
countries represented were Brazil, British Wes 
Indies, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, England, France. 
Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Hungary, India, 
Korea, Mesopotamia, Mexico, Norway, Pales- 
tine, Peru, Poland, Russia, Scotland, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, Chile, Do- 
minican Republic, Egypt, Lithuania, Newfound- 
land, Persia, Costa Rica and West Africa. 


SumMER student enrolment at the University 
of Southern California shows an increase of a4 
per cent. this year over last year, or a total of 
4,974 during 1927, against 4,004 of 1926. The 
early 8-weeks session, which opened June 13, 
shows 449 registrations; the 6-weeks session, 
opening June 27, had an enrolment of 2,520; the 
late-summer post-session, which opened August 
8, records 984 registrations. The summer quar- 
ter of the Trojan Law School was attended by 
143 students, while University College, the eve- 
ning branch, reports 878 in the summer quarter. 


Tue U. S. Bureau of Education reports that 
a Chilean educational foundation, the Elvira 
Matte de Cruchaga Seminary for Advanced 
Study, has been established at Santiago, Chile, 
by Dr. Miguel Cruchago Tocornal, ambassador 
to the United States from Chile, as a memoria! 
to his wife. The foundation has been estab 
lished as an independent institution, but may 
later be affiliated with some other center of 
learning. According to the bureau, an adminis 
trative council has been appointed, and plans 
are being made for the opening in March, 1925, 
of three schools, those of foreign service for 
men and women, of social service and of libra- 
rians and secretaries. 





DISCUSSION 


A NEW SPORT FOR OUR COLLEGES 

A ruMoR is abroad that American college 
students are addicted to a host of outlandiss 
theories and cults, listed in common speech 4 
radical. In college, supposedly, the normal, 
youthful mind js so bedeviled by fanatical pr 
fessors, that the students become fevered cor 
verts to free trade, free thought, free spect! 
free love and bolshevism—all products of 4 
degenerate and alcoholic Europe. 

The young gentlemen are reputed to return 
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home, disrespectful of the wisdom of their 
fathers. They doubt if old socks will eure 
colds, high tariffs eause high wages, and—peace 
be to their souls—may even doubt if prayer will 
inerease the rainfall. The college girls, it is 
<aid, with true feminine tact, begin by initiating 
their mothers into the forbidden rites of vers 
libre, followed by cigarette smoking and the 
ineffable delights of philandering. 

This belief that the mental life of American 
students, though often wild and vicious, yet 
clows with a white-hot heat, is the veriest 
canard. Modern students are not made of 
fervid and evangelical stuff. Their chief in- 
terests are too often revealed in the mob 
pleasures of shouting, singing and night-shirt 
parades and the more private and dignified 
pleasures associated with bad liquor, furtive 
lusting and mugging @ la mode. Intellectually, 
they enjoy the peace of the dead. 

Polities and religion are not for them. A 
report that, by act of Congress, Catholicism 
had been adopted as the state religion, priests 
to be paid by the state, would leave them cold. 
The doctrines of bolshevism intrigue them no 
more than the concept of transubstantiation. 
In short, they are the safe and sane sons of 
their father, the illustrious Mr. Babbitt, without 
even father’s enthusiasms. 

By way of contrast, there is an European 
tradition, supported by history, that out of the 
universities may come some very hot intellectual 
stuff. If a threatened government declares a 
state of siege or martial law, the universities 
are apt to be closed with the saloons, as equally 
liable to foment ruetion and disorder. Recently, 
when the law students at Paris questioned the 
intellectual equipment of a politically appointed 
professor, they went on strike and the law stu- 
dents in all Franee went out with them. While 
this may show the Gallie genius for disorder, 
it also shows the passionate concern of the 
French student for the nature and source of his 
intellectual pabulam. Such an interest is in- 
comprehensible to American collegians. 

Por our intellectual tepidity and lack of zip, 
the professors are largely to blame. They ob- 
‘erve the tradition that pervades our entire 
‘chool system, to the effect that controversial 
matters are taboo. Any intellectual groping 
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that may disturb established religious or polit- 
ical views must be promptly squelched. 
Opinions on such matters must be left to the 
daily papers and the clergy and woe to the 
professor who scales the college walls to seek 
out error in the market-place and give it how- 
ever so mild a wallop. He must not interfere 
with the formation of public opinion. 

The result of this is that students believe 
there is no relation between what is taught in 
college and the fundamental facts of life. 
What they get in the classroom is never brought, 
head-on, against what they get from the morn- 
ing paper or the Thursday evening prayer meet- 
ing. College erudition appears dead rubbish to 
be promptly cast off on commencement day. 

Intellectual turbulency and zest is what the 
American college needs—what the whole country 
needs. There is, in fact, a mild sort of warfare 
in the intellectual world, between the forces of 
truth and the forces of error, and it should be 
a prime function of college men to introduce 
some pyrotechnics into that struggle. They 
should enjoy the fight for the fight’s sake and 
their interest should be further aroused by the 
fact that there is as yet, little certainty of the 
outcome but a good chance for either side to 
earry it through to a Lloyd George “knock-out.” 

It should be the pleasurable duty of a col- 
lege faculty to poke truth and error into the 
squared circle and make them fight. Neither of 
the rascals shows much pugnacity in these 
piping .times of peace. They prefer to give 
each other a wide berth and thus perpetuate a 
demoralizing and uneventful dualism. As Pro- 
fessor Wilson puts it, “within three blocks of 
the, meteorological laboratory, men pray for 
rain.” It is equally certain that within sight 
of petroleum institutes men locate oil wells with 
witch sticks. 

If professors and students want a new type 
of fun they should throw themselves into the 
task of directing public opinion on controver- 
sial questions. The clash would resound afar 
and they would experience new adventures in an 
intellectual world now somewhat dull and color- 
less. For the professors particularly, it might 
be very, very interesting. 

GLENN E. Hoover 

MILLs COLLEGE 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR COLLEGES 
IN A COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


Because of a large number of inquiries of the 

same general character, the following statements 
are here offered for publication. The letters ask 
for the distinction between the junior and senior 
colleges at the University of Minnesota in mat- 
~ ters of objectives, curriculum, registration of 
students, treatment of student problems, ete. 
As the University of Minnesota was one of the 
first of the state universities to make a distine- 
tion between junior and senior colleges, some ac- 
count of the organization which has grown up 
may be of general interest. 

From one of the most important points of 
view, the objective of all college work is the de- 
velopment of the powers of the individual stu- 
dent. The difference of objectives in junior and 
senior college may be stated as follows. The 
junior college is concerned chiefly with: 

a. The completion of studies which are fre- 
quently spoken of as essentially secondary; that 
is, studies intended to give information, studies 
the pursuit of which give training in methods 
of study and practice in intellectual processes 
which serve as tools in acquiring knowledge. 
To a large extent the student in the junior col- 
lege is engaged in learning bodies of knowledge 
which have been well prepared and organized 
for his acquisition. 

b. Supplying to its students the essential ele- 
ments of a “general education,” especially for 
those of its students whose college residence does 
not extend beyond one or two years. 

ec. Preprofessional courses; that is, the intro- 
ductory or preparatory academic training which 
is now usually required of those who desire to 
enter the professional schools of law, medicine, 
dentistry, education, business and others; and 

d. The process of selection by which are se- 
cured in some degree tests of the aptitude and 
training of students for each of the professions 
named as well as for advanced or scholarly ef- 
forts in arts and sciences. As a result students 
are promoted or denied promotion to the senior 
college or to one of the professional schools. 

The senior college is concerned chiefly with: 

a. General (cultural) education carried to the 
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point in one or two fields of acquaintance wit) 
the results of independent thinking and researe) 
and an understanding of the methods and ob. 
jectives of research (these advanced studies may 
constitute b, ¢ and d). ; 

b. An introduction to the career of scholar. 
ship. 

c. Preparation for secondary or college teach- 
ing, especially the mastery of the subject-matter 
to be taught; and 

d. Professional studies; certain advanced 
courses given to students in professional schools, 
such courses being in some cases required in the 
professional curriculum and in other cases open 
as electives to professional students. 

In matters of curriculum wide differences 
exist between the upper and lower divisions of 
the college. The chief characteristic of the 
junior college is that it is preparatory to sey- 
eral senior colleges. 

For the candidate for the bachelor’s degree in 
liberal arts the junior college makes require- 
ments very similar to those made in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years of American colleges 
generally; namely, English, group requirements 
and the development of a major interest and 
preparation for the work of the major in the 
senior college. 

For students looking toward the various pro- 
fessional schools the junior college requirements 
consist of the curricula laid down by the facul- 
ties of the respective schools. Generally speak- 
ing, these faculties have put considerable stress 
on the cultural element in the junior college 
work. 

The college also recognizes a class of students 
not usually set apart in the thinking of college 
faculties, namely, a large group of short-term 
general students. These are students who are 
seeking the intellectual or the social advantages 
of college life but who are lacking in either the 
intention, the ability or the attendant ecircum- 
stances necessary for them to take a bachelor’s 
degree. These students are offered eurricular 
opportunities of a different sort from those 0! 
fered to the typical liberal arts students; and 
in so far and as early as it is possible to recog 
nize these students they are urged to avail them 
selves of these special opportunities. This 

means a tendency to segregate these students 1n 
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courses of a more general informational char- 
acter and to encourage them to choose work 
xhich will serve them for vocational training. 
On the other hand, these students are excused 
from those requirements which are intended to 
provide the future scholar with certain tools of 
his craft (e.g., languages) and those courses 
which are organized specifically as introductions 
to the advanced work of the departments and 
intended to train the future scholar in the tech- 
nique and to build into his intellectual struc- 
ture the fundamental data and processes of his 
discipline. The segregation of the liberal arts 
student and the short-term general student 
whieh is an obvious advantage to both, has been 
offered for the past five or six years and is now 
gaining headway and more general recognition. 

That we are justified in recognizing those 
groupings of our students is indicated by such 
facts as these. Of the total teaching load (mea- 
sured in student credit hours) of the liberal arts 
college, about 80 per cent. is of junior college 
grade. The 20 per cent. which represents true 
senior college work is a greater volume of such 
teaching than any other eollege or school of the 
university carries, exeept the medical school. 
Of the total liberal arts teaching again, about 65 
per cent, consists of instruction of students en- 
rolled in preprofessional curricula. About 40 
per cent. of the graduates in liberal arts come 
into the college with advanced standing. Most 
of these have spent two years, more or less, in 
an independent college. Of the total freshman 
enrolment in the eollege of liberal arts about 
30 per cent. do not reach the sophomore year 
and about 50 per cent. do not reach the junior 
year or a professional school. These persons 
constitute the short-term students mentioned 
above although many of them of course are en- 
rolled as preprofessional students. If they but 
knew it, the best interests of most of them would 
be found in the special eurricular offerings de- 
scribed. It must not be forgotten that one fifth 
(or more) of these drop out of college because 
of financial difficulties, sickness or for reasons 
other than low seholastie records. 

An outstanding feature of the junior college 
curriculum is the offering of a number of 
courses intended for general culture and to give 
the student a broad survey of the content and 
‘ignificance of various fields of study. Among 
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these one which is general and not related to 
any one department is given the name of “ori- 
entation course.” This course was first offered 
in 1923-24 and was the earliest course of its 
kind in the country, a course which deals with 
the physical world as the abode of man, human 
and social origins, psychology, geography, eco- 
nomic, social and political organization, educa- 
tion, art and literature. This broad survey is 
attempted not primarily for the purpose of 
furnishing information or elementary training 
in the several fields but for the two purposes, 
(1) of letting the freshman have a view of the 
range of human interests, the vastness of the 
fields of human knowledge and the varied op- 
portunities and great need for study and inves- 
tigation because of the dependence of man’s 
life on the physical world and on his own social 
organization; and (2) of impressing upon the 
student the importance of an open mind, of 
stimulating his intellectual curiosity, of leading 
him to habits of seeking information for him- 
self and of forming his own independent judg- 
ments. To arouse the spirit of inquiry and to 
foster intellectual integrity in the student are 
perhaps the central objectives of this course. 
Incidentally it was expected and has proved that 
the course would serve for academic orientation 
and would help students both to reach clearer 
decisions as to*their vocations and to see how to 
organize their studies in preparation for their 
vocations. The reports from the students and 
their later performance give us strong reason 
to believe that the course has been very success- 
ful in its main purposes. 

Since our attention has been directed toward 
freshman orientation we have realized that 
courses already given in several departments 
were serving this function. The freshman En- 
glish course has had this character for several 
years and for the coming year modifications are 
being introduced which will still better serve this 
purpose. The course in modern world history 
is a survey intended not to start the student 
on the study of history as an academic subject 
but to give him a glimpse of the modern family 
of nations, their dealings with one another and 
the part played by social movements and scien- 
tific discoveries in shaping the course of human 
civilization in recent times. The course in ani- 
mal biology has been given for thirty years pri- 
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marily for general culture rather than as a 
technical introduction to zoological study. For 
the coming year a new course consisting of lee- 
tures and demonstrations is to be given in zool- 
ogy. It is expected that this will serve both to 
orient students whose plans are not yet matured 
and to supply an acquaintance with the general 
data and principles of the science for those 
whose main interests are in quite other fields. 
In astronomy and in geology elementary courses 
of this same general type have been given for 
three or four years. The course in human geog- 
raphy for freshmen is a general course dealing 
with the broad relations of man to his environ- 
ment. This class will be enlarged to accommo- 
date all students who wish it as soon as staff is 
available. The departments of botany and 
physies have plans for courses similar to that 
in zoology to be given as soon as the occupation 
of their new buildings affords the necessary 
facilities. In each of these cases the course in 


question is not the first of a series of courses in- 
tended to produce astronomers, geographers, 
botanists or historians but is an independent 
course contributing to the rounding out and 
symmetrical intellectual development of the stu- 
dent and helping to guide him in the enterprise 


of educating himself. This service is offered to 
freshmen and sophomores in most fields of study. 

The senior college curriculum centers about 
the major study. Approximately one third of 
the student’s time is required for the major. 
The minor requires one tenth of the student's 
time and may or may not bear a close relation 
to the major. Of his elective time the student 
may devote as much to additional work in the 
major as his adviser deems profitable. A large 
number of advanced or intensive courses are of- 
fered to senior college and graduate students 
together. 

In the organization of the college there are 
some departments whose work is offered only 
to senior college and graduate students and sev- 
eral departments whose courses are open to stu- 
dents not earlier than their sophomore year, or 
not earlier than the third quarter of the fresh- 
man year, after the completion of some of the 
group requirements. The subjects open to be- 
ginning freshmen are English, languages, math- 
ematics, geography, history, chemistry, geology, 
botany and zoology. 
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The differences in the methods of instructioy, 
in the junior and senior colleges are due in part 
to the differences in the age and intellectual ge. 
velopment of the students, in part to the nup- 
bers of students and in part to the character of 
the subject-matter to be presented. In the 
junior college there is a relatively large amoun; 
of recitation and discussion together with fre- 
quent quizzes. In the senior college the lecture 
method is used more largely but discussion or 
an approach to the problem or seminar method 
is preferred if the class is not too large and if 
the reading matter is accessible to the students. 
In the junior college the lecture is resorted to 
whenever classes are very large and the subject 
is suitable to the lecture method. Without ex- 
ception the departments choose their most sue- 
cessful lecturers for these large classes and 4 
great deal of attention is given to the problems 
of presentation of material under these condi- 
tions. These large lectures occupy usually two, 
occasionally three, out of five class periods per 
week. The instructors or assistants who meet 
sections are organized in a group with a chair- 
man or leader. This chairman may be the lec- 
turer and if not, he and the lecturer make pro- 
vision for correlation of recitation work with 
the lectures. The chairman of the group at- 
tends to the mechanics of the course, including 
sectioning, schedules, quizzes and examinations. 
The section teachers attend the lectures, hold 
meetings to discuss their work, cooperate in the 
preparation of common examinations and in the 
reading of examination papers. 

When the writer came to the college in 191+ 
1915 he found a practice, already in vogue tor 
several years in some departments, of sectioning 
large classes on the basis of ability. This was 
continued and the departments closely watched 
the results, studying especially the effects upou 
the brilliant student and the slow or dull stu- 
dent. In 1921, in view of the general conclusion 
that this method was advantageous to both types 
of students, the faculty voted to approve and 
recommend the practice to all departments. 
Some members of the faculty are not yet ©! 
vineed of the usefulness of this device and prac 
tical considerations, chiefly the schedule, havé 
limited its extension. Further careful studies 0! 
the results obtained will be made. 

In the senior college a plan for “honors 
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course” work was introduced in 1915-16 under 
which selected students might give one fourth 
of their time in the senior college to reading 
under direction. The results of this work were 
presented in a written report or thesis and in a 
comprehensive examination. This plan met with 
«onsiderable success and was growing in interest 
among the students until the absence of many 
professors in war work led to its abandonment. 
At present plans for honors courses are being 
announced by four departments. The detailed 
regulations differ somewhat depending upon the 
conditions in the several departments. 

It is in the methods of caring for students 
that the chief differences between junior and 
snior colleges appear. In one sense the dif- 
ference is expressed by saying that students in 
the junior college require to be cared for, while 
those of the senior college are expected to care 
for themselves. The methods deseribed for the 
junior college are intended to introduce the stu- 
dent to the new conditions of college life, to 
orient him in his work and to select from the 
large number those who show aptitude for senior 
college work. The methods of the senior col- 
lege are designed to direet the work of persons 
who already regard themselves as students and 
who know more or less accurately what they 
wish to accomplish. 

Freshman Week activities were first organized 
under that name for the whole university in 
1926. For a good many years the college of 
liberal arts had used the week before the open- 
ing of classes for registration, for physical ex- 
aminations, for psychological tests and for some 
advising of students. To these things have been 


aided certain lectures to all freshmen, special 
lectures and other exereises for the freshmen of 
the college, placement examinations in English 


and some other departments, visits to the library 
aid some laboratories and other places of in- 
terest. A committee on general educational and 
Vorational guidance, as distinguished from the 
curricular advisers of any college, maintains an 
office through Freshman Week for the service of 
any freshman, 

The method of registration differs from the 
usual Practice in respeet to the times of regis- 
tration and to the provisions made for advising 
‘udents. For purposes of registration the stu- 
dents of the college are divided into several 
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groups in order that these groups may be seg- 
regated and may meet their advisers at separate 
times and that adequate time may be secured 
for the advising of each individual student. 

Those students who will be juniors or seniors 
in any given academic year are enrolled for 
their studies in the previous May. The complete 
program of studies for a whole year is made out 
at this time for the two purposes of (a) requir- 
ing the student to think out his plans for a 
longer period and so to develop initiative and 
self-reliance; and (b) to remove the registra- 
tion of these upperclassmen from the registra- 
tion period at the opening of the fall quarter. 
At the same time in May those who will be 
sophomores the following year register for the 
studies of the fall quarter. In December the 
sophomores register for their work of the winter 
and spring quarters. 

Thus in December and May there are registra- 
tion periods of two or three weeks during which 
time the students meet their advisers by ap- 
pointment and discuss their plans. The list of 
elections is made out by the student and ap- 
proved by the adviser. This work is not con- 
ducted by the system in which the writer once 
found himself involved, under which the ad- 
viser’s duties were to answer the student’s ques- 
tion, “what shall I take?”, fill out his election 
sheet and shove him into his courses. 

This plan makes it possible to carry on the 
registration of new students at the beginning of 
each quarter separately from that of all former 
students. A day is set aside for the registration 
or changes of registration of those who have 
been in the college before, and two, three or 
four days are free for the registration of new 
students. For this work there are present a 
large number of experienced advisers so that 
each new student may sit down at a table with 
his adviser and talk over his plans. Such op- 
portunity is given to every student who desires 
it. Those who know what they wish to do and 
ean fill out their blanks without help are encour- 
aged to do so. Junior college students are ad- 
vised about the curriculum and vocational in- 
formation and advice is secured whenever pos- 
sible. 

This is the procedure for freshmen who enter 
at the opening of any quarter. At the first 
registration the freshman enrolls for courses 
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which continue through two quarters. Before 
the close of his second quarter (in December, 
March or May as the case may be) the fresh- 
man registers for the third quarter of his fresh- 
man year in the same way as described above 
for sophomores. 

In the field of personnel service the college 
has learned something by the persistent appli- 
eation of the method of trial and error. In 
1914-15 the committee of faculty advisers 
waited on the dean and asked to be relieved of 
their duties on the ground that nothing was 
being accomplished. At that time the freshmen 
were assigned at registration to certain advisers, 
each adviser having twenty or more students. 
The advisers did not require the students to con- 
fer with them and the students did not come 
until they had already gotten so deeply into 
trouble that it was too late for the adviser to do 
much good. For this and other reasons the ad- 
visers requested to be relieved. The system 
which has been taking form in the college in 
recent years includes the advising in curricular 
matters in connection with the registration proc- 
ess above described and the work of a group of 
counsellors who deal with any kind of prob- 
lems affecting the success of the student. 

The first important fact about this group of 
counsellors is that it represents a cooperation 
between trained experts and faculty members 
whose only antecedent qualifications are good 
sense and an interest in the student. Meeting 
for frequent consultation, comparing notes, dis- 
cussing cases, studying methods of interviewing, 
of case analysis and of investigating the whole 
network of social factors in any case, in this 
group trained psychologists, employment man- 
agers and advisers, the staff of the students’ 
health service and a number of faculty mem- 
bers, men and women drawn from a wide range 
of departments, work together to bring all the 
resources of the institution to the aid of the 
student in helping him to solve his own 
problems. 

The students who come into the hands of 
these counsellors usually belong to one of the 
following classes: (a) Those who seek advice, 
applying through the dean’s office or through 
their instructors or registration advisers; (b) 
those who are referred by instructors because 
there seem to be difficulties or handicaps outside 
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of the work of the course which the instructor 
can not reach; (c) students asked by the dean 
to confer with the counsellor because of some 
faet or question arising out of a comparison of 
their college ability ratings with their perform- 
ance in their studies; (d) certain probation 
eases sent by the students’ work committee 
where the difficulty seems to lie not in the sty- 
dent but in the conditions under which he works. 
No attempt is made to provide advisers for ql] 
students, partly because they do not all need it 
and partly because it would be impossible to 
provide skilled counsellors to interview every 
student and the system would break down as the 
old one did. Our aims are to see that no student 
suffers because of extraneous handicaps if we 
can help him, that no student of high native 
ability shall be allowed to run into serious dif- 
ficulties or be shipwrecked if some friendly in- 
quiry and talking over his plans and circun- 
stances would save him, and to stand ready to 
give assistance to any who ask for it. 

Every conceivable thing in the life of the 
student may come to the attention of these coun- 
sellors. Sometimes his circumstances are 
promptly explained by the student, sometimes 
the data necessary for diagnosing a case must 
be secured by painstaking investigation. Some 
cases require but a single interview, many run 
to several conferences and extend through sev- 
eral weeks or months, a few are kept continv- 
ously in hand by the counsellor for one, two or 
three years. A case is closed only when the 
difficulties are removed or corrected or when thi 
ease is proved beyond the help of an educe- 
tional adviser. 

It is scarcely necessary to describe in detail 
the means by which the student whose work 's 
not satisfactory is checked and followed up- 
mid-term reports, warnings, probation, special 
reports and advising, foreed withdrawal aud 
dropping. 

We regard as very important the development 
of devices for the careful selection in the Jum? 
college years of those students who should be 
encouraged to go on with advanced work. Fist 
among these is the system of curricular -= 
ing and of personal counselling above deseribec. 
Each year the dean prepares a list of agar 
whose college aptitude ratings together 
other information seem to indicate that they 
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have the ability to attain an average of B in 
their work. This list is brought to the atten- 
ion of the departments in a confidential way 
and each instructor who has any of these stu- 
dents in his classes makes special reports on 
them. Those students who are not meeting rea- 
sonable expectations are asked to go to coun- 
wllors who find out where the trouble lies and 
wek for remedies. The “dean’s list” is not a 
rogue’s gallery but a potential honor roll. It 
includes some students who complain that they 
are marked for higher destinies than they care 
to attain. 

Each year at eap and gown day when scho- 
lastic honors and prizes are announced the 
honor roll for each class in the college is pub- 
lished. These rolls inelude all those who have 
maintained an average of A or B grades in their 
course. These honor rolls attract considerable 
attention among the students and are of interest 
throughout the state. 

Recently the attention of freshmen and soph- 
omores has been called to the importance of the 
scholarly attitude and high attainments by the 
announcement of “honors courses” in the senior 
college open only to students of high standing 
and by a new requirement for promotion to the 
senior college. Instead of merely requiring 
the student to accumulate enough credits with 
satisfactory grade, regardless of the number of 
credits of fail or of merely passing grade, the 
college now requires the student who wishes to 
enter the senior college to have made an average 
grade of C in all the courses carried in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. It is expected that 
this requirement will protect the courses in the 
senior college in which intensive work is being 
undertaken and will improve the character of 
the work and the atmosphere of the classroom 
both for juniors and seniors and for those 
graduate students who are taking various 
courses with seniors, 

After all that has been said it is necessary 
only to mention the chief features in the han- 
dling of students in the senior college. The 
classes are usually smaller than in the junior 
wollege. The student registers for a full year’s 
Program at one time, Each student has a major 
adviser in general charge of his course. Stu- 
dents of high attainments are now to be initi- 
ted into honors courses where they do their 
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work individually and independently under the 
general direction of a tutor. Generally speak- 
ing the senior college student enjoys greater 
freedom from detailed supervision. 

This college renders certain services for the 
professional schools, chiefly in the junior col- 
lege and partly in the senior college. The col- 
lege gives a large amount of instruction of gen- 
eral informational and cultural value. In the 
junior college this may be regarded as a train- 
ing for intelligent discharge of the duties of 
citizenship and it may be coupled with studies 
chosen for their vocational significance. Those 
who may be regarded as “typical” students of 
liberal arts the college attempts to serve in the 
junior college years in the matters of elementary 
instruction and discipline, guidance and selec- 
tion; and in the senior college in intensive 
studies, independent work and the preparation 
for scholarship either as teachers or as investi- 
gators. It is too early to say which of these 
functions is really typical or what will be the 
character and where will lie the frontiers of the 
college after another decade or generation. 

J. B. Jonnston 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





QUOTATIONS 


STUDENTS’ INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP 

A Group of American students are now in 
Japan carrying a message of international 
friendship. This summer also other university 
groups are going from one country to another 
with a similar mission. The World’s Student 
Christian Federation, with headquarters in Ge- 
neva, furnishes the organizational sponsorship 
for the establishment of these student contacts. 
These student tours are but a single phase of 
the many epoch-making movements initiated by 
this federation, representative of the university 
life of fifty nations. 

In many of the Balkan states, in Italy, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, Africa, the Near and Far 
East, and in many of the South American coun- 
tries, as well as in the United States, students 
are being organized for the political, social and 
moral uplift of their own respective countries 
and of all nations collectively. The World’s 
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Student Christian Federation unites the student 
movements of these many countries, thus giving 
to youth a voice and an influence in the mold- 
ing of world affairs. 

The work of this federation takes on an 
added significance when it is recalled that as 
recently as twenty-five years ago students were 
only casually interested in political and social 
questions, Undergraduates at that time had 
only an academic interest in such problems as 
economies, diplomacy, statecraft and arbitra- 
tion. The rapid strides made within late years 
by this organization of the world’s students is 
dramatically suggestive of the changes that have 
come about in the relation between students and 
the society of which they are a part. Witness 
the part being played by the student element in 
the Chinese revolution, in the Indian nationalist 
struggle and in the rise to power of the Central 
and South American peoples. The university 
world has very definitely cut out for itself a 
field of action that will vitally modify the course 
of future events. 

The period through which these students have 
passed has been an era of disillusionment and 
of social and spiritual upheaval. Into this flux 
of human affairs the students of the nations, 
with some exceptions, to be sure, have exer- 
cised an influence of reconciliation. They have 
preached the abolition of war, the uprooting of 
race hatreds and prejudices, the Christianizing 
of international relations, the democratization 
of industry and other vital issues. Through the 
Geneva office of the federation a nexus has 
been established with the International Federa- 
tion of University Women, the International 
Federation of the League of Nations, the Inter- 
national Labor Office and the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. The International Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation in Paris has also 
allied itself in an advisory capacity with this 
student body for informational and promotional 
purposes, 

It is heartening to note this constructive 
interest of the world’s university youth in the 
pressing problems of the hour. Their fraternal 
and cooperative relationships can not but 
strengthen the bonds of international under- 
standing and good will.—Christian Science 
Monitor, 


— > em, Allen. 
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REPORTS 


MEASUREMENT AND RECORDS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT IN THE 
CHICAGO SCHOOLS: 


In this, Chicago is now behind progressive 
school systems. Our Bureau of Instructional 
Research consists of a director, one senior clerk, 
two junior clerks and one junior stenographer, 
For the task of appraising the work of the 
schools we have been obliged to use substitute 
teachers, three of such being the maximum nun. 
ber available. For the desirable service of su- 
pervising experiments in testing methods, mea- 
suring the effect of various changes in organi- 
zation of the course of study, suggesting reme- 
dial measures, ete., Cincinnati has one director, 
twenty assistants and five clerks; Denver has 
one director, two assistants and two clerks; Du- 
luth has one director, one assistant and two 
clerks; Rochester has one director, one assistant 
and four clerks; Oakland has one director, two 
assistants and five clerks; Los Angeles has on: 
director, nineteen assistants and two clerks. If 
Chieago had a staff based on the number of 
teachers and comparable to the staffs of cities 
mentioned it would have one hundred and twenty 
employes in this bureau. If it had as many as 
Cincinnati it would have one hundred and 
ninety-two; as Los Angeles, one hundred and 
thirty-two. These cities are enabled, according 
to their reports, to advance efficiency of instrue- 
tion as the results of their surveys and tests, to 
reduce repeaters, saving $487.00 per annum ne! 
to each school, to make better adjustments of 
testing material, to effect a steady reduction 0! 
the percentages of failures in the grades, to sug- 
gest valuable remedial work and improvement, 
supplant conjecture by statements of actus! 
facts, bring up low schools to the standard of 
typical ones, detect difficulties of individual chil- 
dren and prescribe systematic treatment 1° 
them. During the year I prepared and sub- 
mitted to you reports showing that the assign 
ment of this work to the district superintenden's 
is a costly use of the time of those officers 


‘ ented 

1 From the annual report which will be presented 

to the Chicago Board of Education by the supe" 
tendent of schools. 
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clerical performance too expensive for good 
management. They should be free for the larger 
administrative duties of the office as each district 
superintendent is in charge of an area equal in 
population to Oakland, or Louisville, or Omaha. 
Some of your principals opposed the increase of 
the bureau on the basis of cost, on fear of elim- 
inating the judgment of the principal and 
teacher and establishing false standards, fear 
that schools would be compared with one an- 
other, that the school itself should be tested by 
its own membership, that testing for certain 
achievements would over-emphasize unimportant 
items, that the least essential values are those 
most easily and most often tested, that tests 
have been grossly misused and misinterpreted 
and that Messrs. Bagley, Trabue, Pintner and 
Hosie recommend a conservative use and inter- 
pretation of educational tests. At the same time 
other principals asserted that the need of such 
a bureau in a large system like yours is impera- 
tive, that the cost will save itself in the reduction 
of repeaters, that principals and teachers need 
and desire instruction in appraising the suecess 
of their work, that comparison of one school 
with another is not an essential feature of the 
project, that it is absurd to leave the estimate of 
the value of teaching in any school solely to the 
membership of it, that tests, instead of empha- 
sizing the least important things, are an effi- 
cient means of stressing the most valuable quali- 
ties, and that Bagley, Trabue, Pintner and 
Hosie have said: 


Bagley : 


Nothing I could have written could be quoted in 
opposition to increasing the Chicago Bureau. The 
results achieved in fundamental school subjects in 
America are still below what they should or could 
be. We are tempted to be contented with medioc- 
rity. I have never suggested in the most remote 
way that the principal of a school should be solely 
responsible for determining by what tests his school 
should be measured. 


Trabue: 


Your department of research is large enough for 
4 limited bureau in a city of 50,000. You need 
more than you have asked for. You need it in 
order that records of results may be thoroughly re- 
liable for your guidance. Those schools that show 
hest results in measurable qualities obtain also in 
most cases the highest results in intangible values. 
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The proposal for a larger testing bureau is thor- 
oughly sound. 


Pintner: 

The only accurate scoring is secured by having 
the work done by the same group of people. They 
should be specialists. There will be ample oppor- 
tunity for principals and teachers to give their own 
tests, but that alone can never answer the questions 
which the administration of a school system must 
have answered. 


Hosie: 

Your principals misrepresent my position. I 
have never opposed the development of a competent 
department of research. For a city the size of 
Chieago your bureau is entirely inadequate. The 
superintendent ’s tests should be administered only 
by those who have had special training in stimu- 
lating a school system to find out exactly what 
the results are. Your department has performed 
a great service. It has only just begun. 


Other comments—Ellwood Cubberley, dean of 
the school of education at Stanford University : 

The objections to your plan are puerile and un- 
professional to a high degree. Your proposal is 
thoroughly sound and a step in the right direction. 


C. C. Little, president of the University of 
Michigan : 

Your plan is indispensable for any modern school 
system; you are planning none too large a bureau 
(we had asked for eighteen additional helpers). 
You need it to keep track of the work of so large 
a system. 


Henry C. Morrison, professor of education at 
the University of Chicago: 

The Chicago Bureau is entirely inadequate, no 
principal could possibly be properly contented with 
his own judgment as to the work of his school. It 
is possible to test the most fundamental school 
learning. 


Walter Dill Scott, president of Northwestern 
University : 

Your request is very modest; the results will 
more than justify the expense; the arguments pre- 
sented against it are unworthy. 


W. W. Campbell, president of the University 
of California: 

You are absolutely right in requesting a testing 
bureau not responsible for the teaching which is 
tested. The opposition is without any merit what- 
soever. If your plan or an equivalent is not 
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adopted the board of education should relieve its 
superintendent of all responsibility for the quality 
of the teaching and learning. 

The main duty of a superintendent of schools ac- 
cepted everywhere is to secure thorough and effi- 
cient teaching. 


Opposition to a Bureau of Research and Ap- 
praisal is a persistence of a justifiable objection 
to old-time tests, which were used to determine 
the promotion of pupils and were attended with 
much excitement and grief. The objections most 
current, that the most valuable products of 
schooling can not be tested, is a contention that 
exposes us to the risk that any poor schoolmas- 
ter may make this claim and that most poor 
schoolmasters do make it. But, if any desirable 
quality is designated as “the most valuable,” 
this implies that there is some sort of a measure 
of values. What modern education has done is 
by means of experience and trial to refine such 
measurements and to make them more valuable. 
To say that the intangible products of the school 
are the most valuable has litle support from ex- 
perience or authority. The fundamental quali- 
ties specified by the legislature setting up and 
maintaining the public schools are those for 
which the testing system has been most thor- 
oughly developed. How habitual and how good 
these qualities are being secured in our children 
by the service for which the people are paying, 
we can and should be able to show. In other 
lines of productive service tests are an essential 
feature. If the paymaster gives any of you 
short measure he hears from it immediately. In 
a similar way poor service rendered to our tax- 
payers should be found and corrected. Good 
service should be discovered, commended and 
used as an inspiration for teachers who have not 
learned the best methods. You are expending 
seventy-five millions of dollars a year, all of 
which is intended to secure the best instruction 
possible. Justice to a community requires that 
the service for which this money is paid should 
be measured; this is common honesty. To ad- 
here to an old usage of paying such school 
workers merely on the basis of regular atten- 
dance, assuming that if we are present we are 
earning, is a thoughtless admission which, if eon- 
tinued, must inevitably keep Chieago behind 
the school systems of the country, do irreparable 
harm to the children and cheat the citizens who 
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are furnishing the money. School management 
has become so expensive a proposition that the 
free and easy reliance on the schoolmaster ean 
not endure. School management has become 
profession requiring really elaborate plans of 
organization, standards and follow-up. For q 
principal to keep his staff happy and contented 
trusting to luck that good spelling, reliable fig- 
uring and thoughtful reading will come, is not 
in accordance with educational practices in 1927 
Such unfounded faith holds such Chicago teach. 
ing a long way behind what it should be. The 
function of modern testing by a specially 
trained bureau is not only to find where the 
efficient work is but to determine what corrective 
methods brought it to efficiency and to apply 
those methods to save other children who are 
failing to come along. It is not a process to 
apply on separate occasions like the final exami- 
nation at the close of the term, but discriminat- 
ing tests are a constant accompaniment of good 
school management and are themselves an efi- 
cient mode of teaching. A man who sets out to 
gain certain of the fundamentals, as weight, 
girth, ete., tests himself every day. Modem 
testing is the intelligent economy of effort 
that belongs to efficient service such as teach- 
ing aspires to be. To object to it, to oppose 
it, is equivalent to holding Chicago school 
service in the rear of the procession. The 
definitely measurable increase of the efficiency 
of the Chicago children in reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic and civie service are the re- 
sults of a systematic setting of standards and 
testing largely by sampling different schools to 
ascertain how near they have come to the stand: 
ards. Those who are opposing placing Chicago 
on a par with other cities in this respect are no! 
numerous. It was an old allegation agai 
such schoolmasters that we are unprogressivé, 
in a rut, impractical, mentally lazy, unintelli 
gently busy and protesters against change. In 
view of the opinions of high authority bh . 
quoted, the Chieago school system runs the ms‘ 
of inviting the aspersion above mentioned W 
less you enable the educational department © 
bring as near to perfection as possible a meas 
of determining where its work is well an 
poorly done. 
Winiiam McAnpRrew 
CuIcaGo, ILLINOIS 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A STUDY ON THE CONSTANCY OF 
THE I. Q. 


Are teachers and supervisors justified in pre- 
jicting a child’s probable success or failure in 
future work and aecomplishment on the basis 
of a scientific, thoroughly standardized intelli- 
sence test? Could a teacher, if called upon to 
defend placement of a child in an inferior 
croup, prove to the parents that such place- 
ment was due not to a haphazard estimate of 
ability or prejudice for the child, but justified 
as a result of the best seientifie measures avail- 
able? Could that teacher safely point out that 
in the future the child’s placement would be al- 
most sure to be in the inferior group? In other 
words is the I. Q. constant? Will the I. Q. re- 
mein the same, within four or five points, no 
matter what length the interval between tests? 

Evidence from numerous studies made’ indi- 
cate that the I. Q. does remain relatively con- 
stant from one test to the next, regardless of 

e interval. The coefficients of correlation 
re high to exceptional, ranging from .72-.95. 

Data for the present study were found in the 
est files of San Diego State Teachers College. 
Orly Stanford Binet test results were used. 
On the pupil data sheets, it was found that in 
152 cases tested, retests from one to five in 
number were made anywhere from a few weeks 
‘o five years apart. The time interval seems to 
have had little effeet toward changing the I. Q. 
in the majority of eases. Most of the differ- 
ences which do exist may be quite safely at- 
inbuted to the fact that many of these children 
were tested by students training in Binet test- 
ing. Their inexperience and lack of skill in 
administering the tests accounts for lack of 
agreement in some eases, or exceptionally high 
or low scores in others. 

Pupils examined were an unselected group in 
age, grade and mental level. They ranged from 
an LQ. of 70-170; in grades from 1-9; and 

Dickson, V. E., ‘Mental Tests and the Class- 
room Teacher,’? Yonkers, New York: World Book 
Company, 1923. p. 66. 

Broom, E., ‘*Constaney of the I. Q.,’’ ScHOOL 
AND SOCIETY 25: 295-6, March 5, 1927. 

: Nettles, C. H., ‘*Study on the Constancy of the 
» Q” Educational Research Bulletin (Los An- 
bees) 6: 9-10, November, 1927. 
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in chronological age from 5-2 and 15-10. In 
pairing the tests and retests, the following 
scheme was used: 

First test with second 

First test with third 

First test with fourth 

First test with fifth 


Time intervals between tests were: 


0-18 months or 0 -1% years 
19-30 months or 14%4-2% years 
31-42 months or 2%4-3% years 
43-66 months or 3%-5 —s- years 

0-66 months or 0-5 years 


All statistical calculations were performed twice 
and checked on a Monroe calculating machine 
to insure accuracy. 

Coefficients of correlation in the groupings in 
this study are high. It is interesting to note 


TABLE I 
PERCENTILE DISTRIBUTION oF I. Q.2 














= 
- 
25 |. 
ne 2 ; 8 : 
tt a 
KSEE A & Rs o = o A, 
0-18 103 1 92.6 100.9 112.2 127.5 136.7 
2 91.9 99.6 110.0 118.1 127.8 
19-30 37 1 90.7 100.1 113.0 124.0 128.7 
2 100.6 105.0 115.8 125.5 129.3 
3142 6 1 106.0 121.3 125.0 128.7 134.0 
2 93.0 97.5 123.3 1284 134.0 
43.66 6 1 96.0 105.0 120.0 135.0 154.0 
2 96.0 102.5 120.0 132.5 137.0 
0-66 152 1 92.8 100.7 110.0 120.7 130.7 
2 944 102.9 114.0 124.7 135.4 





2 Some explanation of the statistical measures in 
Table I may be desirable. The tenth percentile, 
per... is such value of the variable, that one tenth 
of the total frequency distribution is below the 
tenth percentile and nine tenths above it The 
ninetieth percentile, per... is such a value that 
nine tenths of the total frequency is below the 
ninetieth percentile and one tenth above it. Simi- 
larly, the lower quartile, Q, is one fourth below 
the total frequency and three fourths above it. 
The upper quartile, Q., is such a value that three 
fourths of the total frequency is below Q., and one 
fourth above it. The median, Md., is the point on 
the linear scale on either side of which one half 
of the measures fall. 
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that the coefficient of correlation in the total 
study including 152 cases is the same as that 
for the smallest group of 6 cases, showing that 
regardless of the number of cases, or the time 
interval, .the reliability of the I. Q. measures 
remains unchanged. The results of this study 
are in close agreement with previous studies 
made with similar data. It seems safe to state 
that an I. Q., properly obtained through ad- 
ministration of a Binet test by a competent 
examiner, may be used as a basis of deter- 
mining the approximate I. Q. of the pupil at 
any future time, when a Binet test is given 


under comparable conditions. 


TABLE II 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION FOR PAIRED SERIES 
OF STANFORD BINET TESTS 


Time Interval 


Number Between Tests . Probable 
in Menthe (Pearson) Error 
103 0-18 .798 025 
37 19-30 .699 .057 
6 31-42 793 .103 
6 43-66 801 .100 
152 0-66 .794 .020 


TABLE III 
SuHirrs In I. Q.’s 


Range of 


Number .°-. Median 
Variation 
I. Q.’s Increased 
During Time Interval 86 1-35 8.5 
I. Q.’s Decreased 
During Time Interval 59 1-20 6.5 


I. Q.’s Remaining 
Exactly Constant 7 


The I. Q., although affected by numerous dis- 
turbing factors (see Dickson*), may be con- 
sidered as being a measure of constant relation- 
A. and M. A. regardless of 
Shifts in the I. Q. level in the 
shifts on the 
or su- 


ship between C. 
shifts in C. A. 
study 
test from 


include: three 
inferior to 


present 


second average 


3 Dickson, V. E., ‘‘ Mental Tests and the Class- 
room Teacher,’’ Yonkers, New York: World Book 
p. 66. 


Company, 1923. 
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Figure 1. Distribution of IQs on the first testing, 
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Figure 2. Distribution of [Qs om the second testing. 
perior; two shifts from average to inferior; 
thirteen shifts from average to superior; two 


shifts from superior to average. This shows 
that there are few extreme variations between 
test results. The median shift ranged from 
6.5-8.5, which is within the range cited by 
Dickson as practically unavoidable, due to & 
ternal factors such as inexperience of the & 
aminer, physical condition of the child and 
other uncontrollable factors. The shift i 
slightly greater in the lower grades, but this 
difference is generally so small that it has little 
significance in the amount of change expected 


from one test to the next. 
FLoRENCE B, RanDall 


SAN Dreco, CALIFORNIA 





ferior; 








